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“BLACK NOT SO BLACK” 
CannIne might sneer as he pleased at the nice judger 
who 


Swore, with keen discriminating sight, 

Black's not so black, nor white so very white. 
But the fact really is so. It is only every-day wisdom 
which observes that the best people have strange and 
unexpected faults ; while the converse, that the most 
wicked are capable of good actions occasionally, or in 
an irregular way, would probably be equally re- 
marked, if there were not a cowardly sort of dislike 
to acknowledging anything that tends to excuse that 
part of mankind. As with us nothing which is true 
ean be esteemed as perilous, we do not scruple to 
express our belief that there are as many subtractions 
from the guilt of the bad, as there are from the 
purity of the good ; that there is “a soul of good in 
things evil ;” and that, if this could in all cases be de- 
tected, and judiciously wrought upon, the worse por- 
tion of our race would be, in general, less troublesome 
to the rest than they are. 

Fictitious literature has of late years painted this 
trait of human nature with considerable effect, and 
with a cordiality of response from the public, which 
ean only be attribuied to the heart operating before 
the head has been able to bring any of its preju- 
dices to bear upon the subject. We read in Scott 
of a gipsy woman animated by a generous and con- 
scientious sentiment, without feeling that there is 
anything unnatural in it ; and the fact really is, that 
this outcast race have principles of honour and feel- 
ings of social benevolence peculiar to themselves. 
The Nelly Sykes of Mr Dickens presents us with an 
abandoned creature, who yet, amidst triple degrada- 
tion, is capable of good actions, without at all outrag- 
ing our idea of what may really exist in the world. 
These associations have in fact nothing of the charac- 
ter of marvels about them. The true marvel would 
rather be, to discover a character in which no good 
existed. It would be strange, indeed, to find any 
human being on the circle of whose mind the dove of 
moral observation and correction could not find one 
dry spot on which to plant its foot. We should re- 
member—to use Milton’s language—that “it was 
from the rind of one apple that the knowledge of 
good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
forth into the world.” 

The proceedings of those who of late years have 
devoted themselves to the reform of malefactors, 
afford an ample illustration of this principle. When 
Mrs Fry, about twenty-five years ago, set herself to 
do good amongst the female criminals confined in 
Newgate, she found a horde of beings who appeared 
in the last stage of depravity. The first encounter 
exposed the benevolent Quakeress to everything that 
eould offend the moral feelings, as well as the senses. 
All the onlookers, including the clergyman of the 
prison, predicted failure ; yet, in an incredibly short 
space of time, Mrs Fry had introduced order, cleanli- 
ness, and industry amongst them ; they unanimously 
agreed to rules which she suggested for their gover- 
mance ; they began to learn to read, and also to give 
their thoughts to religion. The change was a wonder 
to all, for it was something quite new. And an 
expressive proof of the reality of the improvement 
was afforded at the first departure of a portion of the 
convicts to Australia. Previously, on such occasions, 
it had been customary to destroy everything in the 
prison that they could lay hands upon. On this occa- 
sion, nothing whatever was injured! Results exactly 
similar have been presented wherever, since that time, 
a humane, and at the same time judicious, system of 


prison discipline has been adopted. The most degraded 
wretches, when separated from evil, and subjected to 
moral influences, and at the same time addressed in 
such a way as to touch their natural feelings and 
win their confidence, are found to change for the 
better. So far from seeking idleness, they desire em- 
ployment. And when such a progress is made as to 
allow of any confidence being reposed in them, it is 
rarely found that a dishonourable use is made of it. 
When, above all, the sunlight of hope is let in upon 
their minds, when they find that, by a certain course 
of required conduct, they may expect to work out 
their deliverance, a mighty influence is gained over 
them. Nor is this surprising. Let us only reflect to 


what an extent we are all of us sustained in our duties | 


by hope—and, more than this, let us consider what 
we should ourselves be, if this beauteous and cheering 
star were, in our case, by any chance to set ! 

The experience of Captain Maconochie, in the 
management of the twelve hundred felons of Norfolk 
Island, goes to the same effect as Mrs Fry’s in New- 
gate, but may be esteemed as a stronger test, in as far 
as these unfortunate beings are what may be called a 
worse kind of the bad. Previously, they were placed 
there as beyond hope and mercy, and their conduct 
was what might in such circumstances be expected— 
reckless, turbulent, and desperately wicked. Hun- 
dreds of men were constantly in the hospital, in con- 
sequence of severe hurts which they had inflicted on 
themselves. Under Maconochie, their better feelings 
have been addressed, and a hope has been held out 
that good conduct would meet with its reward. The 
men have consequently been so far restored to order 
and decency, that, about three years ago, they were 
allowed a day of modified freedom and enjoyment to 
celebrate the queen’s birth, when not one misdemea- 
nour was committed. Since then, from the designs of 
Captain Maconochie not being seconded by the colo- 
nial government, the sustaining principle, hope, has 
been allowed to sink, and bad consequences have en- 
sued, of which the following brief narrative, written 
by a person residing ‘on the spot, presents an ex- 
ample :— 

“ Having no harbour here, the brig is worked by 
boats, with prisoner crews, one free coxswain, and a 
party of from three to five soldiers, according to the 
size of the boat, acting as a guard. In this arrange- 
ment there is less safety than at first appears, as the 
soldiers are generally awkward in a boat, and often 
sick, so that they might easily be tripped up and 
thrown overboard. This was so strongly felt under 
previous commandants, that the coxswains chose their 
crews from among those men who they knew could 
not trust each other ; and thus were thieves and no- 
torious deceivers preferred to better men. Captain 
to have the boat wrought by a superior set, and at 
length he appointed a party of six, who undertook to 
answer for each other’s good behaviour, and pledged 
themselves that, while he commanded, they never 
would attempt to escape. Four of them had been 
prisoners from ten to thirteen years old, had escaped 
from Port Arthur, were retaken, and then sent to 
Norfolk Island. They had since behaved well, and 
there was about them a frankness of demeanour which 
spoke in their favour. For ten months these men 
conducted themselves with the greatest propriety. 
In clearing the brig, they were content to work early 
and late : nothing was lost or injured that they had 
the care of. They were made policemen, and much 
good service they gave. They were called the Cap- 
tain’s Boat’s Crew. He gave them a neat dress of 
duck, blue collar, and cuffs, and a blue anchor and 


crown in the arm. A finer set of sailor-like men 
could not have been found. Captain M. was very 
proud of them. 

Time wore on—no news from England ; all became 
uncertain ; and loss of hope rendered the men restless. 
A rumour from Sydney that the act of council was to 
be repealed, leaving life-sentenced men here for life, 
threw a gloom a ee In May (1842) a se- 
cond rumour came, aptain Maconochie was to be 
superseded, and that the old prisoners would again be 
‘placed under a military commandant. The despair 
and irritation thus occasioned led to a dismal tragedy. 
It seems that Maconochie, fearing something, had 
warned the authorities to be more than usually care- 
ful ; but this did not suffice to avert the catastrophe. 
One night, when there were eighteen prisoners on 
board, under a guard of twelve soldiers, some of the 
former coming on deck, found vigilance so little on 
the alert, that they were tempted to make an effort 
to seize the brig, with the design of getting off to the 
South-Sea Islands. The attempt led to a fierce con- 
flict, in which the prisoners were worsted, with the 
loss of four of their number, an event which might 
have turned out otherwise if the men had been un- 
scrupulous ss to bloodshed. During the very heat 
of the fray, one of them ordered a dog overboard to 
save a soldier, which was done. Of another named 
Moss, who was killed, and whom the Sydney news- 
papers described as ‘an unmixed ruffian,’ I can re- 
late a little personal anecdote strangely at variance 
with that character. Only the morning before, he 
had brought me a basket of shells, which he had 
procured from a trading vessel. Knowing that he 
must have given potatoes out of his garden or some 
thing else for them, I desired him to wait till I 
should get him a little tea and sugar (the prisoner’s 
comfort), by way of showing my gratitude. The 
man actually blushed, and testified very strong emo- 
tion at this proposal, which seemed to imply that he 
had brought me the shells for the sake of a gratifi- 
cation to himself ; and it was with some difficulty that 
I induced him to accept my gift. Moss had been 
transported for a boy’s fault at ten years of age, and 
placed at Port Arthur amidst men of the worst cha- 
racter, from whom he could receive nothing but cor- 
ruption. Can we doubt that, under fairer ciroum- 
stances, he might have been a different man, and met 
“@ different fate ? Four of the culprits were condemned 
to death, which they met with the greatest resigna- 
tion, and in the most religious frame of mind, inso- 


last days, expressed to me a wish that his end might 
be as peaceful as theirs. ‘That these men were stop- 
ped short in the course of reformation, and brought 
toa violent death when they might otherwise have 
been commencing a life of useful industry and inno- 
cence, I can only consider as the result of that change 
of policy which left them nothing but despair as their 
rtion.” 

age had been promulgated, there were confessions to the 
same effect from some of the students of human na- 
ture. Burns has one striking passage, written in his 
obscure days at Mossgiel. “I have often observed, in 
the course of my experience of human life, that every 
man, even the worst, has something good about him ; 

very often nothing else than a happy tempera- 
ment of constitution, inclining him to this or that vir- 
tue. For this reason no man ean say in what degree 
any other person, besides himself, can be with strict 
justice called wicked. Let any of the strictest character 


tially how many vices he has never been guilty of, not 


much that a clergyman who attended them in their 


for regularity of éonduct amongst us, examine impar- 
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from any care or vigilance, but for want of opportunity, 
or some accidental circumstance intervening ; how 
many of the weaknesses of mankind he has escaped, 
because he was out of the line of such temptation ; 
and what often, if not slways, weighs more than all 
the rest, how much he is indebted to the world’s good 
opinion, because the world does not know all; I say, 
any man who can thus think, may view the faults and 
crimes of mankind around him with a brother's eye.” 
He adds a particular in which it cannot be desired 
that he should be imitated, but which merely, as con- 
veying the observation of so powerful an intellect, has 
its value. “I have often,” he says, “courted the ac- 
quaintance of those who, by thoughtless prodigality, 
or headstrong passions, have been driven to ruin. 
Though di by follies, nay, sometimes stained 
with guilt, I have yet found among them, in not a 
few instances, some of the noblest virtues, magnani- 
mity, generosity, disinterested friendship, and even 
modesty.” His contemporary, Langhorne, makes an 
appeal for a candid judgment on the same class -— 


Still mark the strong temptation and the 3 
On pressing want, on famine’s powerful call, 
At least more lenient let thy justice fall. 
For him who, lost to every hope of life, 
Has long with Fortune held unequal strife, 
Known to no human love, no human care, 
The friendless homeless o! of despair ; 
For the poor vagrant feel, while he complains, 
Nor from sad freedom send to sadder ehaina 
Alike if folly or misfortune brought 
Those last of woes his evil days have wrought ; 
Believe with social mercy and with me, 
Folly’s misfortune in the first degree. 

on some table shore 
The houseless wretch a widowed parent bore ; 
Who then, no more by golden prospects led, 


plain, 
Perhaps that parent mourned her soldier slain ; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
The child of misery, baptised in tears. 


The same amiable poet relates an anecdote which has 
all the appearance of truth, though in rhyme :— 


See’st thou afar yon solitary thorn, 
‘Whose aged limbs the heath’s wild winds have torn? 
Not many suns have hastened down the day, 
Or blushing moons immersed in clouds their way, 
Since there a scene that stained their sacred light, 
With horror stopped a felon in his flight ; 
A babe just born, that signs of life expressed, 
Lay naked o'er a mother’s lifeless breast. 
The pitying robber, conscious that, pursued, 
He had no time to waste, yet stood and viewed ; 
To the next cot the trembling infant bore, 
And gave a part of what he stole before. 
Not known to him the wretches were, nor dear ; 
He felt as man, and dropped a human tear. 

Far other treatment she, who breathless lay, 
Found from a viler animal of prey. 
Worn with long toil on many a painful road, 
That toil increased by nature’s growing load, 
When evening brought the friendly hour of rest, 
And all the mother thronged about her breast, 
The ruffian officer opposed her stay, 
And, cruel, bore her in her pangs away ; 
So far beyond the town’s last limits drove, 
That to return were hopeless, had she strove. 
Abandoned there—with famine, pain, and cold, 
And anguish, she expired—the rest I've told. 
** Now let me swear—For by my soul's last sigh, 
That thief shall live, that overseer shall die!” 

Too late !—his life the generous robber paid, 
Lost by that pity which his steps delayed. 


But even Nero could at one period of his life, when 
called on to sign a death-warrant, weep that he 


depravity are taken from various causes. First, there 
is the fear, highly rational to a certain extent, but 
wrong in its excess, of affording any degree of encour- 
agement to future evil-doing. Then there is the pre- 
judice of early habits of feeling, and a blindness to the 
good effects of a milder code. Some, from their very 
horror of crime and all kinds of error, admit the pro- 
priety of a severe system of punishment. Others, 
probably a larger number, adopt stern maxims because 
they have themselves felt the tendency to error, or 


of being replaced in the esteem of their fellow-crea- 
tures. And is not this exactly what might have been 
predicated, from that code of doctrine which all pro- 
fess to venerate? Are not all of us, in the eye of Im- 
maculate Goodness, aberrant and impure ; and do we 
not all, nevertheless, petition daily for forgiveness, pre- 
suming upon the institution in Heaven’s counsels of a 
system of forgiveness for penitence, as neither un- 
worthy of its dignity, nor calculated to encourage us 


in evil-doing! If such be the principle on which | ball 


God himself has seen fit to act towards our kind— 
and the voice of nature within us is sufficient to tell 
what we should be upon any other—can it be unsafe 


for us to act on one of a similar nature towards each | the 


other ! 


ADVENTURES AND FIELD-SPORTS 
IN CEYLON. 


Tue author of the work described below,* having 
seen some service in various parts of the world, was 
ordered with his regiment to Ceylon in 1819, where 
he remained for several years, acting as commandant 
at Port Galle, in the southern of 
and latterly officiating both as judicial and military 
chief in the Seven Korles, an inland district on the 
eastern coast. It was during this residence that 
Colonel Campbell, in addition to the discharge of his 
official duties, found time for the numerous excur- 
sions, adventures, and sporting feats detailed in the 
volumes before us. He had an eye and a hand for 
everything; here noting the manners and pecu- 
liarities of the natives and residents ; there remarking 
the capabilities of ee emigration field ; here 
despatching a couple of with one bullet, or har- 
pooning an alligator; there giving the quietus of a 
brass bullet to a mad elephant; and anon pitching 
his bungalow beside the untrodden banks of a moun- 
tain stream, awakening the echoes with the “ music 
of the reel.” It is from the memorandums of these 
bygone years that our veteran soldier has culled the 
contents of the present volumes, and presents to the 
public, with honest, good-natured intention, what 
must have many times enlivened the after-dinner 
sociality of the mess-room, or whiled away the evenings 
of his own domestic circle. 

object of Colonel Campbell’s work is two- 
fold; first, to record his own feats and adventures 
for the amusement of his readers; and secondly, to 
direct attention to the capabilities of Ceylon as an 
emigration field. On the practicability or impracti- 
cability of the latter, we do not intend to enter, leav- 
ing it as an “ open question,” till the subject of Indian 
colonisation be more fully discussed, and when an 
remarks might have a chance of being attended wi' 
utility. It is solely in his adventures, field-sports, 
and social relaxations, that we request the reader 
to join the gallant colonel. These he relates in a 
straightforward, pleasant, conversational sort of a 
manner, becoming a military story-teller, and highly 
calculated to gain upon a sit-at-home traveller. 

In February 1819, Colonel Campbell left Cork har- 
bour with his troops, on board a large free-trader as 
transport, and, as might be expected, the occurrences 
of a five-months’ voyage—among which was the 
spearing of a dolphin—furnish not a few notabilia for 
his journal. But even with all the sport which the 


story :—* A bottle was hung up to the yard-arm, at 
which many a single ball was fired, but 
effect. The captain of the ship began to 
them to have mercy upon his main-yard, 
the balls seemed to pass rather too t, 
withstanding the length of the line by which 
bottle was suspended, and which allowed it to swing 
about with every roll or heave of the vessel. Much 
laughter and amusement, on the part of both sailors 
and soldiers, was excited by the number of failures : 
not a bottle had as yet been touched. I went below, 
and brought up my gun; and, as soon as I appeared 
on deck, I heard some of my old companions in arms 
exclaim, ‘ Now, boys, you will soon see it smashed ;’ 
and old Dennis Kelly whispered close behind me, but 
sufficiently loud for me to hear, ‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber, boys, seeing his honour tumble the French officer 
the very first shot, though many of us had been pop- 
ping at him, as he dared us, standing up bravely on 
the ramparts at Ciudad Rodrigo? I, however, re- 
membered nothing of the kind; nor, afterwards, to 
ive Dennis a glass of grog. The captain offered to 
any sum that I would not hit the bottle in three 
attempts. It was, however, at last settled, that 
whichever of us should lose, was to give a dinner to 
the officers on board, upon our arrival at the Cape of 


* Excursions, Adventures, and Field-Sports in Ceylon ; its 
Commercial and Military Im and Numerous Advan- 
tages to the British Emigrant. By Lieutenant-Colonel Jom y~ 


Korles, and Judicial Agent of Government, 2 yols. 
Boone. 1943, 


with a similar fate. I sent down my gun, 
Baron Munchausen would have said upon such an 
occasion, sufficiently displayed my dexterity and su- 


At length the shores of Ceylon were reached,-and 
gre “who had read and heard much of the 
cooling fragrant breezes, which, having passed over its 
cinnamon and other spicy groves, are said te perfume 
the air far into the offing, were doomed to be altogether 
disappointed.” They stood snuffing the east wind in 
2 of fragrance, but a common sea-breeze alone 
their nostrils. Other misfortunes, too, not always 
of so harmless a nature, awaited the strangers; and 
our author himself, from leaving his window open one 
night for coolness, was robbed of almost everything 
he had brought out, except his regimentals—convinc- 
ing him of the truth of what he had heard, “ that the 
natives of Ceylon, as well as those of India in general, 
are the most expert thieves in the world.” However, 
he was not disappointed in the physical aspect of 
the country, which he describes as “a most verdant 
island, whose coasts are skirted by intermingled Pal- 
myra and “cocoa-nut trees, even to the verge of the 
ocean; and whose hills and valleys are highly favoured 
with continual sea-breezes, w render even its 
hottest districts much more temperate and agreeable 
than any part of the continent of India.” The troops 
were landed at Galle, and thence marched to Colombo, 
the seat of government, then held by Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, and shortly after by Sir Edward Barnes. 
Unlike most of European residents in that clime, 
the colonel and a few of his friends determined on 
leading an active life, though it might be only in the 
walk of field-sports. Their outfit was com ; on 
the rivers and lakes they used boats, which, being 
covered, served both as a shelter by night and a store- 
house for their luxuries; on land they occasionally 
erected a bungalow, and thus with their guns, dogs, 
and attendants, entered the field:—*“ Our servants 
being good cooks, no gourmands could have desired 
better fare than was daily placed upon the board ; and 
there was no lack of good wines, which were cooled in 
bags, kept wet and hung up in,a current of air, under 
the shade of a tree, till wanted. In short. taking into 
account the sport we had, many may think that we 
were much more to be envied than pitied. During the 
heat of the day, the boats were rowed along on the 
placid surface of the water, amidst perpetual verdure, 
Reading in turn, playing backgammon, talking over 
the feats we had performed, and describing what we 
had individually seen, planning excursions in new 
directions, and preparing our guns, killed the time 
most agreeably, when not engaged in shooting.” 

And now for a specimen of their field-sports :—“ At 
the places where we halted for the purpose, the whole 
country was turned out to attend us to hunt deer, 
elks, &c. Upon these occasions, numbers of men, 
who seemed to delight in and understand the sport, 
went into the jungle, and extending themselves for 
miles, drove everything before them towards the places 
where we were stationed in readiness to fire at the 
game as they bolted out of the woods. The loud 
noises, or uproar of tom-toms, pipes, shouting, &c., 
especially the last day, when we were joined by a 
number of Kandyans, was quite as animating as such 
sports can be rendered any Highland chieftain. 
We had, moreover, to look pretty sharply about us, 
and to take care and have our guns in readiness, as 
it was impossible to say whether an elephant, a tiger, 
a wild boar, a deer, an elk, a hare, a or jungle 
fowl, of which were hundreds, 
appearance per close to us. e were 
two or three e ts and several wild hogs were 
seen the last day of our really delightful field-sports ; 
but none of them were driven towards us. We, how- 
ever, fired away as fast as we could, and killed between 
us three deer and an elk—of which, being our first, we 
were very proud—some hares, and a deer not much 
larger than one of them, and many pea-fowl, &c.: in 
short, until we were tired of firing. No accident 
whatever occurred, which is not usually the case upon 
such occasions,” 

Such, however, was not always the case, as will be 
seen from the following hair-breadth escape. Colonel 
Campbell had been plying the rod, while his compa- 
nions were shooting in the jungle :—“ At this moment 
the Malay came to me in all haste, to say that I 
ought to move, as he was sure the two gentlemen 
were coming this way, pursued by some large animals, 
for he had seen them running as fast as they could 
across an opening in the woods, and towards the river. 
I instantly cut off my line and flies, and, to save time, 
put them inside my straw hat, wound up the line, un- 
screwed the fishing rod, and gave it to the Malay to 
carry ; looked carefully at the flints and priming of 
my gun, and made the Malay do the same; and then, 
mounting the bank, I determined, at all risks, to stand 
my ground, and, if possible, to succour my friends in 
distress. We had scarcely finished these preparations, 


290 
first knocked the bottle to pieces, which Miner fom 4 
cheering, whilst the captain stared in amazement at 
the feat, for the ship at the time had a great deal of 
motion. Another bottle was rigged out, and it met 
: one else could. The secret was this—along with each 
I had slipped in, unperceived by any one, a large ) 
pinch of No. 6 shot! Of course the captain was not 
allowed to give a dinner at the Cape.” : 
_ ocean-tribes afford, an Indian voyage in a heavy mer- 
chant-ship is a very tedious and monotonous affair ; 
and it is most desirable to have always something 
amuse or occupy the minds of both officers and men. 
ever known to read or write. Louis XI. did good | An occasion of this kind gives rise to the following 
actions, and Charles IX. is allowed by De Thou to 
have had “ great virtues.” 
Harsh and unrelenting views respecting human 
committed actual trespasses, and find a relief to their 
own regrets on that account, in counselling the most 
merciless measures towards those who are now in the 
same bondage. But the various passions under which 
this subject may be viewed, will never affect the course 
which reason, guided by an enlarged view of man’s 
nature and his situation upon earth, would dictate. 
Evil-doing being a thing in nature, there must be in 
nature’s philosophy a right way of treating it, with 
a regard to the good of the community. And cer- 
{ tainly, if a blind rigour and ruthlessness be calcu- 
lated to imcrease rather than to diminish the bad | sea 
consequences of crime, which has been fully shown, 
experience, that a large propo erimi — 
be brought back to good life by the use of | 
proper treatment, and holding out to them the hope | [iii 
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coolness; yet 
and seemed to be greatly stunned 
. Soon recovering, however, he continued 
course after them ; andthe Malay, firing 
of the moment at random, called out to 
run for their lives, This poy ae «| all 
then did in earnest. Many a they had ; 
did they stick fast among the long and tough 
creepers and prickly jungles through which they 
had sometimes to force their way; not knowing all 
the while whether the elephant was still pursuing 
them or not; so that, by the time they reached mé, 
they were—at least the two gentl Imost nak 
the greater part of their clothes being left behind 
them, hanging in shreds upon the bushes and project- 
spikes of the prickly-pear. Their laughter, when 


it 


we might now keep ourselves cool, I conducted them to 
the hole in the rock, and in triumph showed them all 
my fine fish! requesting, at the same time, that 

would produce their game. They had, they said, shot 
some pea and jungle fowl, a good many pigeons, &c., 
but that they were all, as I might well suppose, left 
behind in the woods; and as for the elephant, they 
were convinced that, had they not been in such a 
hurry, they might have bagged him; for they were 


ite certain that he must die, or probably had 
of the wounds he had received.” 

Their however, was not always so noble, and 
we find occasi ly betaking themselves 
to the undignified sport of “ pelting monkeys!” “My 

i escorting the coolies, loaded 


companions 
with venison and several birds which they had shot 
in the woods ; in some parts of which they had been, 
as they informed me, highly amused in pelting, with 
sticks and stones, the large bearded monkeys that I 
have before alluded to; whilst they, grinning hideously 
at them, frequently caught the sticks, and threw them 
back at the insolent invaders of their probably hitherto 
peaceful sylvan retreats. I was, however, assured 
that none of them were fired at; as nothing can be 
more distressing than to see how like human beings 
these poor creatures apply their hand-like paws to 
the wound, and look at their assailant with so much 
sorrowful intelligence and great suffering pictured in 
their countenances, he must have a hard heart who, 
witnessing their misery and pain so strongly por- 
trayed, can fire at them a second time.” 
Sentiment is by no means a prevailing feature in 
a sportsman’s mind; and when our adventurers had 
“ sport” to the top of their bent—when elephants, 
buffaloes, bears, deer, pea and jungle fowl, flamingoes, 
and snipe, had been killed in hundreds, instead of 
staying their slaughter, they set about contriving 
means to vary its continuance. So “a stag-hunt, 
something in the style which is considered so truly 
animating and delightful to sportsmen at Killarney, 
in Ireland,” was proposed, and a number of Singalese 
despatched to beat the bush downwards to a finely- 
wooded and picturesque lake :—* As the sun rose in 
his usual splendour, the scene became every moment 
more and more animating and interesting. The 
shouting and beating of tom-toms increased, and 
gradually approached us. Some deer came suddenly 
out of the wood at a point where it nearly reached 
the shore of the lake; but, on looking round them, 
they, in evident alarm, again retired into it. Then a 
single deer, with fine antlers, followed by some fierce- 
looking hogs and half-wild buffaloes, and preceded by 
a flock of pea and jungle fowl, appeared and dis- 
peared in a similar manner. We now began to see 
the people, in the open spaces, moving slowly towards 
us, so that in the utmost anxiety we awaited the 
result of my experiment. Two deer and many a 
cocks came out of the jungle not thirty yards from 
us ; but we would not be tempted to fire, for we wished 
them, if possible, to be forced to take the water. A 
more than usually loud shout reached our ears, and 
in an instant I saw that some deer, and 


again to collect their widely-scattered broods. At 
last, when the beaters had arrived within less than a 


hundred yards of the lake, two fine stags, with splen- 


did antlers, and a doe, ran down to the water’s edge, 
looked into it, nape Doe ground for a moment, stared 
around them in evident terror, and then all three 
plunged at once into the lake, and swam stoutly for 
the opposite shore! In an instant we were after them 
in cry, which was duly answered by the 0 posse, 
who now crowded the lake-shore—many them 
highly excited, paddling after us in their canoes. We 
soon to gain upon the three deer, which were 
still swimming close together. Bran, whose eagerness 
could no longer be restrained, was allowed to spring 
into the lake, and very soon had one of the stags by 
the ear. As I feared the other, now some way ahead, 
would reach the shore before he was overtaken, I 
and shot him seemingly dead, for he 
instantly sunk, and never rose to the surface. But, 
as we had now to return to Bran’s assistance, the doe, 
though wounded by Mr F——., was able to reach the 
bank and gain the jungle. When we approached the 
stag, still held by my powerful dog, we saw at once 
that he was quite exhausted, and more than half 
drowned ; we therefore lost not a moment in fastening 
arope to his antlers and round his neck; and thus 
keeping his head above water, we towed him in 
triumph towards the shore, where the people, still 
shouting loudly and wildly, awaited our arri Bran, 
however, bull-dog like, kept his hold, nor could he be 
disengaged until the stag was dragged by the people, 
almost dead, out of the lake, when he was put out of 
pain, and made fit, by the dexterous ys with 
their kreeses, for the larder.” 

We must now follow our adventurer to the waters, 
in order that he may make good his promise, and 
render fishing equally attractive. ‘The Singalese 
despatch the alligator with their long spears, an eas 
process, considering the inert habits and patie | 
motions of the animal; the colonel had studied the 
maxims of old Isaac to better purpose :—“ I soon be- 
came tired of and disgusted with this butchering oc- 
cupation, and requested that an intelligent blacksmith 
might be sent to me from Galle, to whom I explained, 
after a good deal of trouble, what I wanted; and by 
making a pattern in wood, I got him to fashion for 
me, for next day’s sport, a small trident-shaped spear 
or » which had a socket to receive a long 
handle, made of tough and pliable wood, which could 
be easily disengaged when the alligator was struck. 
In this way, I fully expected to have the fellow fairly 
caught m held fast by the barbs. I also hoped that, 
by means of a line fastened to the harpoon, I should 
be able to play him, as we do pike or salmon at 
home. Though apparently little satisfied with my 
contrivance, and inclined to laugh at the idea of my 
thus catching alligators, —— assembled in con- 
siderable numbers at one of the deepest and more 
distant lakes, where alligators were known to be 
numerous, in order to see how I was to proceed; but 
they at the same time assured me that their mode of 
despatching them was by far the best and safest. I 
took with me in the canoe a Singalese, whom I had 
remarked the day before to be dexterous in using the 
ee where to look for 

gators. Encouraged by me, he had not been long 
poking about among some tall reeds, which grew in 
the tolerably deep and dark-coloured water, before he 
drove the instrument well into a good-sizedone. The 
wounded animal instantly twitched the long and 
pliant handle out of his hands, and away he went, 
dragging along the canoe, with us in it, in fine style, 
causing the water as it were to boil around him. In 
a few minutes, however, he became sluggish, and at 
last lay like a log at the bottom. We then paddled 
to the shore; and giving the greatly astonished and 
amused people the end of the line, they hauled him 
out of his oozy bed, already almost dead, the harpoon 
having been forced, notwithstanding the hardness of 
his back, nearly through his body, in which it held 
fast, as I expected, by the long and strong barbs. He 
was nearly eighteen feet in length, * * Beforem 
return to Galle, I had another day’s sport of th 
kind; and I fully intend to have many more. The 
Singalese, moreover, had now become satisfied that 
my contrivance was not a bad one, though they still 
preferred their own safer and more expeditious plan ; 
and in this idea they were confirmed by what they in 
one instance saw; for a large alligator, which I had 
struck with the harpoon, rose instantly to the surface 
within a yard or two of the canoe, and looked so 
fiercely at me, that I thought it best to send a ball 
through his head, which settled him in a moment. I 
had thought it well to have my gun with me; but it 
was so fastened to the canoe, that in case of an upset, 
it could not be lost in the lake. I must now beg to 
assure the reader, that I never in Scotland, Ireland, 
nor in any other part of the world, had half such 
amusing and interesting sport from salmon, pike, or 
trout, as on this occasion from alligators; and should 
he be an amateur, and ever have the good luck to 
come to Ceylon, or to be in a country where such 
sport can be enjoyed, I hope he will adopt my plan, 
and try his hand at alligator-fishing.” 

Here, however, we must draw our extracts to a close 
for the present; ‘and this we cannot do more aptly 
than in the words of our veteran sportsman :—* Now, 
worthy reader, before we farther together, I 
must take the liberty of mentioning, that an ol 
friend of mine, who was what is called a good kind of 
aman, had a very excellent and prudent 


kind of a woman for his wife. He bad, moreover, an 
unconquerable habit of what is termed ‘drawing a 
long bow,’ but which he never did, except in the most 
harmless manner possible; indeed his best stories 
not pretend to say— at his own $ 

he was really a very good-natured fellow. Whenever 
his most useful wife, who was well aware of her hvs- 
band’s failing, perceived that he was on the point of 
uttering a ‘bouncer,’ without looking up from her 
work (she was a very notable industrious lady); she 
would say, but in the gentlest tone imaginable, ‘ Bill, 
my dear, mind your stops.’ Now, reader, as I may 
sometimes, as we travel together, tell what you may 
perhaps be inclined to consider a rather tough story 
you may, therefore, like this good lady, feel disposed 
to remind me of my stops—be it so; but as my notes 
are before me, and as it is from them that I continue 
in a great measure to 
my doings in Ceylon, I shall not, even though phar | 
be thought that I take ‘traveller’s liberty,’ 

from proceeding in what I have underiaken.” 


TRAITS OF LAWYERS IN PAST TIMES, 


Ir was remarked at the conclusion of a series of 
articles entitled Curiosities of the Law, that practising 
lawyers have, in all ages, been an unpopular set, and 
the subject of many bitter and memorable remarks. 
A parliament in the 33d year of Henry VI. deciared 
that, formerly, in the city of Norwich and counties of 
Norfolk and Surrey, there were only six or eight at- 
torneys at most coming to the king’s courts ; in which 
time great tranquillity reigned in those places, and 
little vexation was occasioned by untrue and foreign 
suits. “ But now there are in those places fourscore at- 
torneys or more, the generality of whom have nothing 
to live upon but their practice, and, besides, are very 
ignorant.” ‘The parliament further complains, that 
these attorneys come to markets and fairs, and other 
places where there are assemblies of people, exhorting, 
procuring, and moving persons to attempt untrue and 
foreign suits for small trespasses, little offences, and 
small sums of money, which might be determined in 
the country courts, so that more suits were now 
raised for malice than for the ends of justice. The 
act limits the number of attorneys to six in Norfolk, 
six in Suffolk, and two in Norwich. Edward L., in 
directing the chief justice of the common pleas to 
provide and ordain attorneys and lawyers to follow 
his court, and do service to his people, added, that in 
his opinion, and in that of his council, “seven score” 
would be sufficient for the whole kingdom. Shak- 
speare has made Jack Cade explain the estimation in 
which the lawyers of the time were generally held : 
“Ts not this a lamentable thing, that the skin of an 
innocent lamb should be made parchment? that 
parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a man ?” 
* Go some and pull down the inns of court,” shouted 
the bold rebel to his followers when they had reached 
London ; and effectually did they execute the behest, 
burning the Temple with its libraries, and murd 

all the students and “ practisers.” When Sir Thomas 

u ndon, the w ow 
that in popular tumult they would’ be the first to 


[that is, in armour}. Bishop Earle, in his “ Micro- 
cosmography,” sketches the character of the attorney 
with an iron eer “He is, contrary to great men, 
maintained by his followers ; that is, his poor emf 
clients that worship him more than their landlord, 
and be they never such churls, he looks for their 
courtesy. * * Strife and wrangling have made 
him rich, and he is thankful to his benefactor, and 
nourishes it. If he lives in a count , he 
makes all his neighbours good subjects, for there shail 
be nothing done but what there is law for. His busi- 
ness gives him not leave to think of his conscience, 
and when the time or term of his paket seg. en 
for doomsday he is secure ; for he hopes he a 
trick to reverse judgment.” | 

In early times, the barristers and pr ey 
peared for the parties in the court, and told t 
tale, which it became afterwards customary to re- 
duce into writing, and to inscribe upon the rolls of 
the court. Then the other party read and inscribed 


his ts barristers 
obtained the name of countors, prepared 
the count (conte) or tale. When suits were managed’ 


after this fashion, and the statements of parties were 
made in writing, a scope was given to the ser- 
geant to im on the courts. So cunningly, we are’ 
told, was this managed, that, under forms of law, 
grievous injustice was often perpetrated. Chaucer 
commemorates the skill of Lis “ man of law :”— 
« Thereto he could indite and make a thing, 

There was no wight could pinch at his writing.” 

Archbishop Laud says, that he was once standing 


near Charles I., then Prince of Wales, when the prince 
observed, that if ever adversity compelled him to earn 
his bread, he would not choose the law as his profes- 
sion, remarking, “I can neither defend a bad cause, 
nor yield in a good one.” Upon his trial, Charles, 


: 
| 
rees and shrubs around him, an enormous 
|——-, whom I had cautioned to reserve 
; arrels of the gun always loaded with a 
tantly took aim, and fired at the monster’s 
not twenty yards from him; but he did 
ng only hit some inches under the eye. 
almost at the same instant, and, as he said, 
, 
| 
they were approaching the river, was caused by the _ 
figures they cut in each other’s eyes, and of course they 
knew well they wouldin mine. Being convinced that 
the elephant had long ago given up the chase, and that - 
/ 
| 
s, had broken through the line of beaters, for away | : 
they went at speed towards the distant wooded hills. F 
We hoped, however, that some might still remain . 
inclosed in the quickly narrowing circle of beaters ; ne 
and as they now approached closer to the lake, the - 
shouting and drumming increased in proportion. The P 
flock of pea and jungle fowl being driven to the very _ 
edge of the cover, at last took wing, and flew back Re 
over the heads of their now rapidly-closing pursuers, 
uttering their wild and melancholy calls, in order 
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alluded to his knowledge of law, which, he said, ex- 
ceeded that usually by gentlemen. 


private 
James I. himself affected considerable legal know- 
him, that, before his accession, 
in mark wooing the princess, afterwards his 
he spent less time in the society of his destined 
Bride, than in the courts of justice. “ Happy they,” 
Fuller “ who have no r business there.” 


riory of Spalding in 
colnshire was famous as a oneal 


itinerant justice for the county of Essex. The 
of Cros dint 


lawyers. The frightful pestilence of 1350 is said to 
have added a to the number of priests and 
monks practising in the secular courts. is awful 
visitation thinned the population to such an extent, 
that in many parishes sufficient hands were not left 
to till the ground. The clergy, porerding!y, lost their 
tithes, and were forced to abandon their flocks to avoid 
starvation. Many of them.became common lawyers ; 
others became physicians. In the reign of Henry III., 
the church had attempted to check this practice, and 
forbade the clergy practising in future ; but the love 
of “ litigious terms and fat fees” had sunk too deeply 
into their hearts: Ecclesiastical censures were de- 


or evaded ; and it is’ said that the large black | offen 


patelwhich we see: now at. the top of our ser- 
geants’ wigs,:-was an ingenious invention to conceal 
the shaven crown or tonsure—the visible sign of the 
clerical office. The gown and band of our modern 

itioners appear to be remnants of these early 
times, whilst the term “clerk,” applied to so many 
of the inferior officers of courts of justice, shows that 


these officers were formerly clergymen—a clerk being | risk of bein 


y ® person in orders, in which sense it is now 
in English deeds and formal fistruments. 

We have a very interesting description of the life 
of the judges of the 14th century, in Fortescue’s work 
already alluded to. He says, “ You are further to 
know, that the judges of England do not sit in the 
king’s courts above three hours in the day, that is, from 
eight in the morning until eleven. courts are 
not open in the afternoon. The suitors of the court 
betake themselves to the Pervyse (probably what is 
now -yard, opposite Westminster hall), and other 
places, to advise with the sergeants at law and other 
their counsel about their affairs. The judges, when 
they have taken their refreshments, spend the rest of 
the day in the study of the laws, reading of the holy 
scriptures, and other innocent amusements, at their 
pleasure. It seems rather a life of contemplation than 
of much action ; their time is spent in this manner, 
free from care and worldly avocations.” It must, 
however, be remarked, that, in addition to these re- 
creations, the judges attended the solemn feasts 

i iven by the inns of court ; institutions 
in the nature of colleges for legal instruction. In the 
Temple, the feasts were more numerous and splendid 
than in any other inn, and we have still preserved most 
minute accounts of the Christmas and Easter 
janketings, for which the society was renowned. 
The gentlemen of the inns entertained the judges by 
dancing before them, and this exercise of ing; It 

pears, was not only permitted, but enjoined, “ being 
thought very n ,» and much conducing to the 
making of gentlemen more fit for their books ;’ thus 
Sir William Dugdale, a learned herald, and 

ve lawyer.. In James I.’s reign, the barristers of 
coln’s Inn were excluded fora time from dining 
because the whole 


ceding, according to the ancient order of this societ 
when the judges were present”. Ou the 2d of Feb. 


ry 
and several j and sergeants. After, dinner, the 
play of “ Love for Love,” and the farce of “ The Devil 
to Pay,” were performed by actors from the Haymarket 
theatre ; and these being concluded, the distinguished 
guests retired to a private room for a short time, and 
then re-entering the hall, formed a large ring round 
the fire-place, which stood in the centre. “The 
took the 


of sixty ; and all the time of the , the 
ancient song was sung by one Toby 
in a bar gown.” 


and shining examples of a yore constancy. ‘Then, as 

w were employed for finan- 
cial purposes—to supply the extravagances of ki 
whom cautious parliaments were jealous of intrusting 
with public money. A ) gover engine were the laws 
framed for the re of making, to borrow the for- 
cible phrase of Hooker, “the church of England and 


of England the same le ;” in sho 


formity to the Anglican church. “I have heard,” 
says Bacon in a letter to James I., “ more ways than 


make them (the recusants) feel your laws and seek 
this redemption. I hold,” he adds, 

considerable of so great an increase of revenue, if it 
can pass the fiery ordeal of religion and honour, which 
I wish all projects may pass.” We see the motive with 
which these laws were enforced, to induce the recusant 
to seck the redemption which the payment of a penalty 


legal | offered him. Bacon, moreover, instinctively remarks, 


that he suspects the laws in question had operated in 
producing conformity rather than conversion. When 
this great man became chancellor, he practised on his 
own account the trade he had followed for his master. 
The Duke of Buckingham ex to him his grati- 
fication at learning how well Sir Gilbert Houghton’s 
suit in chancery had sped, “which I must needs 
ascribe,” added the favourite, “to your lordship’s 
great fayour towards him for my sake, which I will 
ever acknowledge.’ Bacon, when his corruption had 
been exposed by a suitor from whom he first took a 
bribe, and then decided against, pleaded guilty to 
many charges of corruption and partiality. He 
admitted having received from one party “a dozen 
of buttons worth fifty pounds after the suit was 
ended ;” and from another, “a suit of hangings 
worth one hundred and t pounds and 
better.” But this last “ was towards the furnishing 
of his house.” But this was no palliation of the 
ce. The assize judges were, by the 8 Richard 
IL, cap. 2, forbidden to receive presents from any 
one, except victuals or drink, and those of a very 
small value. This exception was proper in the days 
when country markets were not well supplied, and 
when inns and hostels did not stud town and 
turnpike road as they do at present. t for this 
exception, the worth judges would often have run a 
i indeed the judges in the 
thirteenth century excused themselves from holding a 
court of Eyre in Cornwall, alleging, “if we should 
thither, we should bring back lanthorn jaws.” ‘To 


such an excuse what 
- assented to immo: 


made? Before Charles 
Petition of Right, that great bulwark of English 
liberty, he sent certain questions to the j among 
which was the following: “ Whether, if the king grant 
the Commons’ petition, he doth not thereby conclude 
himself from committing or subject for 
any time or cause whatsoever without showing cause.” 
This was the chief grievance the petition prayed 
might be redressed. The judges returned their an- 
swers in writing, and they were delivered to the king, 
“no person being present with his majesty.” In 
their answer to above question they reply, that 
the determination of all such cases would be left to 
the courts of justice ; and add, “ although the petition 
be granted, there is no fear of conclusion, as is intimated 
what Well said 
w stan forces, what parliamentary bri 
could not effect, was compendiously acted by twelve 
men in scarlet.” ‘To the disrepute into which the law 
was brought by these sycophants of the court, ve 
ascribed in some degree that mighty revolution whi 
brought to the ground a monarchy of six centuries. 
Colonel Pride spoke the general opinion, no dou 
when he said, that “it never would be well till the 
lawyers’ gowns, like the Scottish colours, were hung 
up in, Westminster-hall.” There were, indeed, in- 
stances,in these most interesting, most momentous, 
but most. melancholy days, of judicial constancy. 
Brave old judge Coke, when the matter of ship- 
money was first agitated, declared his conviction, that 
the impost was wholly unwarranted by law. He found, 
however, that his col were prepared to do the 
king's bidding, and that his resistance, while it would 
avail nothing for the cause of liberty, would surely 
| in his wife and his few 
ys before he was to says ite’ “u 
discourse with some of hie ‘anne relations,” Pays 
timated his intention of acquiescing in the judgment 
he knew the court would pronounce. His i 
guessing his motive, told him, that “she hoped he 
would do nothing against his conscience, for fear of 
any danger or prejudice to her or his family ; and 
that she would be contented to suffer want or any 
misery with him, rather than be an occasion for him 
to do or sa ig bya against his honour and con- 
science.” t the hour of trial, the intrepid judge 
was not found eating. and resolutely protested 
against the iniquitous decision. Charles II., it is 
well known, frequently tampered with the judges. 
Finding Chief Baron Hale would not obey his di- 
rections, he passionately observed, that “he was not 
fit to be a judge ;’ to which Hale quietly replied, 
that “it was very true.” ‘The system of appointing 
judges during pleasure, and not during good be- 
ur, was restored in 1678, in consequence of 
Mr Justice Wyld, “an ancient and worthy judge,” 
as Burnet calls him, having told Bedlow, one of 
the witnesses to the Popish plot, which the govern- 


ings, | ment then thought fit to patronise, “that he was a 


perjured man, and ought to come no more into 
courts, but go home and t.” These words lost 


the judge his place. It was in matters that affected 
the interests of the crown that the judges chiefly 

n private 
even the brutal ! 


made themselves obnoxious to censure. 
causes between subject. 


nobleman, the Earl of Shaftesbury, by the confession 
even of Dryden, who satirised him most unmercifully 
under the title of Achitophel, made as good a chan- 
cellor as could possibly be desired. 
** Fame deserved, no enemy can grudge, 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abethdin 


Oh! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown.” . 


than all his doctors. Locke, who was his pie 


sagacity. One Sir J. D. requested him oat Sir 
Richard Onslow to dine with him, as he had an affair 
of importance to consult them upon. When they 
arrived, Sir J. told them that he desired their opinion 
on a question in which his happiness was feos A in- 
volved, and as he confided in their candour and their 
friendship, he prayed their counsel in respect thereof. 
He said he had been a widower many years, and 
began to want somebody who would relieve him of 
the trouble of housekeeping, and take that care of 
him that his growing infirmities required ; and that 
he had pitched on one he thought every way qualified 
—in short, his housekeeper. e friends knew 

Sir J’s family, and foresaw how injurious to their in- 
terests this match would prove, and how little ar 
it was to contribute to the old man’s happiness. 
Richard the discourse, wherein, when he came 
to that part he was entering upon the description of 
the woman, and was going to set her out in her own 
colours, which were such as could not have pleased 
any man in his Mra Shaftesbury, cooing sap he 
was going, begged leave to interrupt him by asking 
Sir Fr a p de which, in short, was this, “ whether 
he was not already married?” Sir J., after a little 
demur, answered, “ yes, truly he was married the day 
before.” “Well, then,” replied Shaftesbury, “there 
is no more need of our advice ; pray let us have the 
honour to see my lady, and wish her joy, and so to 
dinner.” As they were returning to Loridon in their 
coach, “I am obliged to you,” said Sir Richard, “ for 
preventing my running into a discourse which could 
never have been forgiven me.” “The man and the 
manner,” said Shaftesbury, “gave me a suspicion that, 
having done a foolish thing, he was desirous to cover 
himself with the authority of our advice. I thought 
it good to be sure before you went any further, and 
you see what came of it.” ‘The king once said to him, 
“Shaftesbury, thou art the greatest rogue in the 
kingdom.” “Of a subject, sir,” replied the earl with 
a bow. James II., when Duke of York, met him 
shortly after he had delivered a vehement 

against the ment, and applied to him many in- 
sulting epithets. “Iam glad that your royal high- 
ness did not call me Papist and coward,” was hi 
biting retort. Shaftesbury was not educated a lawyer, 


bt, | and would not, therefore, assume the grave dress pro- 


per to the profession. He used to sit in his court in 
an ash-coloured gown, silver-laced, with full ribboned 
pratelou, without any black in his garb except his 


We may ridicule the barbarous tongue, the absurd 
inctions, and the unmeaning fictions of the law- 
yer as. we please; but it were well to remember 
that the rule of Captain Pen is milder, and usually 
more equitable, than the rule of Captain Sword ; 
and the very forms of the law, though often abused, 
have in some degree opposed barriers to the tyranny 
of power ; and that to the respect yielded to those 
forms, we are indebted in no small degree for our 
litical liberty. The law, by strictly defining the 
rut of the judge, though it could not destroy, 
undoubtedly dimfntehed hie capacity for mischief. 
The judge was to say nothing but what the law said, 
to know nothing but what was formally stated to him 
in the pleadings. “The king (Henry 1V.) demanded 
of Gascoigne, justice, if he saw one in his presence kill 
J. 8, on another that was innocent indicted for it 
before him, and found guilty of the same death, what 
he would do in such case? and he answered, that he 
would respite judgment, because he knew the party 
was innocent, and further, make relation to his ma- 
jesty to one him his pardon ; and the king was well 
pleased that the law was so, but that he could not ac- 
quit him, and give judgment of his own private know- 
ledge.” The strict sikeianne to the letter and forms 
of the law, for which lawyers have been abundantly 
censured, have been the true security of the rights of 


in rty. A counsel 
once ove lied to Chief-justice Hatt to allow the return 
to ah corpus to be deferred, and stated strong 
grounds for the application. “Sir, I dare not,” was 
the answer of the judge. Sometimes, indeed, this 


‘obstinate adherence to mere forms has appeared ab- 


surd enough. An old clerk of the chancery, in Crom- 
well’s time, who had seen, unmoved, all the sweeping 
changes of a revolutionary ane was ee it was 
proposed to alter in some trifli arrange- 
of Lis office, Ab I” caclaimed, once 


| | 
ia ¢ = 
- Jeffries is said to have been impartial, and to have they 
performed his duty most unexceptionably. ‘The great stop 
| One, OF an Offer of L.2U, a-year for farming cardinal statesman Wolsey, who was for a long time Tem 
| pean of recusants ;” and then he proceeded to | chancelior, we are told, exercised his judicial fune- brea 
: | boast that he had himself been “no small spur to | tions with satisfaction to the suitors, and with eredit abse 
- to himself ; while that most erratic and unprincipled em 
oute 
In the early days of our law, the practitioners were | 8 
invariably monks, who possessed all the learning of | 
. chief ornaments was Godfrey the cellarer, whose Jus 
knowledge obtained for him an extensive practice. With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean ; him 
John de amy , the prior, attained the dignity of a Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, witl 
doctor of laws ; te was summoned to council by the Swift of despatch, and easy of access. cell 
Kia's writ in 1200, and ho was afterwards the prin: eal 
Charles II. used to say of this extraordinary man, that tase 
he had more law than all his judges, and more md jae 
Fa 
ort 
of t 
4 
Mr 
spo 
and 
spised 
con 
Wi 
den 
Opry 
qu 
see: 
fac 
| sav 
be tio 
to. 
dir 
the 
Ww 
- of 
li 
bar offended by not dancingjon.Candlemas days 
ruary 1733, there were ‘graye revels in the Inner | 
lord-chancellor v4 the right hand ; he with his left, | 
took Mr Justice Page, who, joined to the other judges, 
and benchers present, danced, or 
round about the coal fire, according to the : 
old yey | three times, during which they were . 
aided in the re of the dance by Mr George Cooke, | 
our legal annals, redeemed, it is true, by some bright | 
i 
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some one in the crowd to 

of those who were 

their furniture and goods to a 

place of lawyers present objected to 

this, it being contrary to law to break open any man’s 
outer door without his consent. 


MY SON’S FRIEND. 


the following :—“I intend, 
with your kind permission, to bring with me my ex- 
cellent friend Pundit. i assure you his company is 
a treat which you will value highly. His wit is 
inexhaustible ; nothing escapes it. Some of the most 
pleasant hours I ene ba at college were spent in his 
society. Be kind enough to mention to my mother, 
that, if the spare bed be engaged, he can sleep at the 
Fox as only remains with us 
or three days. The truth is, his company is so great 

t after, that he has engagements for the whole 
of the long vacation.” 

Accordingly, on the day named in Frank’s letter, 
Mr Pundit made his appearance. He was a slim 

g gentleman, with an unexpressive face, and a 
rtment more mercurial than gentlemanlike. He 
spoke with rapidity. He praised the weather to me, 
and the rural situation of our cottage to Mrs Pep- 
percorn ; paid Clotilda a commonplace compliment, 
and called my younger boy “a fine fellow ;” thus 
completing his introduction to the family in a breath. 
‘When we began to return his compliments, he evi- 
dently set a keen watch upon our words, to seize 
opportunities for tripping them up witha pun. He 
uickly became a source of great amusement to Miss 
) oe as well as her brothers, and all three 
seemed surprised at my not joining the laugh. The 
fact is, I did laugh, but it was inwardly, for I soon 
saw that the vivacity of our guest was rather a foible 
than an accomplishment. Mr Pundit was evidently 
one of those persons who, having acquired the reputa- 
tion of-a wit, lived in a constant agony of endeavour 
to keep up the character. 

This estimate of him was fully borne out during 
dinner, for he kept up an incessant fire of jests from 
the entrance of the soup to the exit of the cheese. 
‘When offering to relieve Mrs Peppercorn of the trouble 
of cutting the salmon, he declared he would be de- 
lighted to of-fish-iate. Frank, having asked if his 

d were fond of an-chovy, got for answer, that 
he had not the pleasure of the young lady’s acquaint- 
ance. The mention of soles introduced the subject 
of eels, and oa allusion to shoes and ga under- 
standings. vegetables accompanying the roast 
ducks were declared excellent little articles for ap- 
peas-ing the appetite. Spinach was coupled with a 
slang expression, which induced Mrs Peppercorn to 
consider our facetious guest rather under-bred. An 
inquiry having been made for the salt, Mr Pundit 
modestly if his own Attic ditto would answer 
as well; and to display his classical knowledge 
more fully, on being invited to —- me in a glass 
of hock, he began to decline a well-known Latin pro- 
noun. In short, each course brought forth a fresh 
shower of puns, till my children’s risible powers and 
my own patience were nearly exhausted. Mrs Pepper- 
corn left the table with Clotilda much earlier than 
usual, as if to escape from a nuisance. It was evident 
that Frank had, with the intention of affording us 
amusement, and therefore innocently, introduced a 
most inconvenient guest into the house, and I foresaw 
that it would be extremely difficult to get on decently 
with him, even for the short time of his stay, without 
doing something to put a stop to his untiring ious- 


ness. 

An opportunity soon occurred. Happening to 
possess some fine old Madeira in pints, a bottle of it 
was produced with an appropriate puff of its age. 
be ts the bottle, Mr Pundit remarked, “that it 
might be old, but it was very little of its age.” Frank 
was in raptures at the joke, and hed till tears came 
into his eyes. On recovering himself, he was surprised 
to find that my countenance, instead of being spread 
out into an approving smile, was fixed in something 
not much short of a frown. I expressed my regret 
that Mr Pundit’s admirable memory should be so 
ney employed, while he inte an ap 
in behalf of the originality of the joke ; but I hoped 
he would forgive me, if I to the contrary. 
* Be good enough,” I told my son, “to fetch me the 
fourth volume of Erasmus. It is,’ I contin 
turning to Mr Pundit, “the Leyden edition, and 
shall have the pleasure of showing you your joke in a 
eollection of ancient aphorisms, which was ep ord 

blished several centuries ago.” Frank having 

t the book, I found the passage, which runs 
thus: “Gnathena, when a very small bottle of wine 
was brought in with the praise that it was very old, 
answered, it is cery little of its age.” 

Mr Pundit was confoun and confessed to a 

ing remembrance of having seon the joke 

re. “ wonder would eta Fite I replied, 
“had a gentleman of your erudition in witticisms not 
met with it, for it has, since Erasmus’s time, found 


I was to find that Mr Pundit took my 
remarks I was therefore encou 
to enlarge upon the subject ; for, to be candid, it is 
with me a favourite one. I explained that the ligh 
quip or quiddity in the world is to me enjoyable; i 
given in proper season ; that the most perfect abandon 
seems to me not only justifiable, but desirable, on suit- 
able occasions. But to have conversation interrupted 
ev minute, or half minute, by some one who 


“bides his time” for the annoyance, and does not | sils, 


himself lend ten words of a rational kind to the gene- 
ral stock during a whole evening, is utterly intoler- 
able. It might be perhaps endured with some degree 
of philosophy, if the joke-hunter were really an —_— 
nal genius, to whom it was worth while to give way for 
a certain time, in order to get the advantage of his 
humour ; but this is rarely the case, and, in truth, it 
is next to impossible for one who jokes much to be 
original always. When we consider, I said, that a 
vivid imagination, the power of exercising the rea- 
soning faculty with great rapidity, and, finally, a 
sufficient command of lang’ to express the result 
by the right words in their right places—form a rare 
union of qualifications, there need be no wonder why 
the visits of real wits to this vale of tears are so few 
and far between. 

“ But, sir,” interrupted Frank modestly, “are you 
not judging what is usually considered a mere relaxa- 
tion, rather than an exercise of the intellect, by too 
high a standard ?” 

“ If you have patience to hear me out,” I answered, 
“ you will both agree that Iam not.” The truth is, 
there are many persons who, happening to possess 
flexible features and an aptitude for expressing them- 
selves quaintly, are mistaken for wits, when, in fact, 
they are only mere humorists. They make faces, their 
friends laugh, and in the fulness of their gratitude 
for the amusement afforded, give their funny fa- 
vourite the character of a wit, while, in nine cases 
out of ten, he is either a mere droll, or the publisher 
of othér men’s good things. These persons—always 
to a certain extent amusing companions—are said to 


“tell a story capitally,” and out of the multitude of 


anecdotes they repeat, who is to know which is original 
and which second-hand? They are clever at imitations 
and singing comic songs. Indeed, stock-jokers are 
sometimes useful, for when the conversation flags, or is 
tting too exclusive, they are very apt to interrupt 
it with something more lively. For instance, when 
an M.D. is boring the rey! with a lecture on 
contagion, our comic friend will drop in with a cordial 
assent in his theories, exclaiming, “ Very true, doctor, 
and what you say strikingly reminds me of a curious 
incident which happened the other day to myself.” 
Whereupon the hearers are diverted with an anecdote 
which is very likely imperishably recorded in the early 
editions of a wack compiled by one Joseph Miller. 
‘Though the story turns out to be utterly inappro- 
priate, yet two desirable objects are effected—the doc- 
tor is prevented from spreading his theory of contagion 
any further, and the auditors are excited to laugh. 
“I hope, sir, nothing I have said has induced you 
to class me amongst the mere retailers of stale jests ?” 


said Mr Pundit, trying another glass of 
ttle. 


Madeira out of the 

“ By no means ; but will you forgive me if I de- 
scribe the class of which I do consider you a member f” 
Mr Pundit expressed himself so well in his answer to 
this bold question, that I began to entertain an esteem 
for him. He said he was young and inexperienced, and 
that he should receive whatever I would be pleased to 
say in as good a spirit as it was uttered. Frank looked 
towards me with an expression which conveyed that 
his friend was not so great a fool as he seemed. toe 


this I began my lecture upon that department of 
ing called punning. 
“The requisites for a are animal spirits and 


courage. Superior intellect is not very n , be- 


ecessary 
cause punning is a mere habit, within the reach of 
to acquire it. That being 


every person who chooses 
the case, a man must have enough of courage to be able 
to withstand the mortification of being occasionally 
laughed at instead of laughed with.” 

“ But that seldom happens,” interposed Mr Pundit. 

“ Very true; but when it does occur, the mortifi- 
cation outweighs a host of successes. Now, sir, I 
think it is in my power to put you on your . 
know you err from innocence ; you little thought that 


peal | the puns you made at dinner to-day were current at 
udyi 


nn I was yin for 
irty years ago, originated, ubt not, ami 
the al-fresco festivities of the Saxon heptarchy. 
Should you, my dear sir, be short of puns for the 
supper ex my frien join us 

pper table (I y friend Tacter to joi at 
eight), I can supply you with a few ; and, moreover, 
repeat some of those which you will inevitably make. 

rank, who never heard me make a pun in his life, 

seemed astonished ai my acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and Pundit gocdeonmncliay expressed his willing- 
ness to take a lesson. , 

“Very well. In the first place there will be lobster. 
The puns upon that specimen of the crustacea gene- 
ge commence upon the victim before whom the dish 
ip 


it all to for if he does, he 
own fora shell- rson. During t’ 

odixt a fore-part of the 
somebody exclaims, 


which immediately s 
is handed to the jester, just as 


a 
piece o 


. The punster desires to know if he intends | 4 
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rike at fundamentals, where will they | its apt application to my diminutive modicum of Ma- he tosses the 
the great fire of London spread to the | deira.” 


rated he has made; whereu 


lobster upon his plate, and fully agrees with 
the remark, adding, he eens comes off with é-clét, 


raged | taking care to lay such a stress upon the last syllable 


as shall make it sound like ‘claw.’ But the most 
pun-provoking article is the salad, from the variety of 
ingredients it is composed of. ‘The celery must be 
rape ay salary, in order to ask the host whether 
put it down in his tax-paper as a part of his 
income ; the raddishes become red-dishes, so that 
they pb coupled with the willow-pattern uten- 
ils, or blue-dishes, in which they are served up. 
Lettuce is tortured into the first person plural, im- 
perative mood, of the verb ‘to let.’ . If any one re- 
mark that the salad is very nicely ‘dressed,’ the 
unster will inquire whether the book of feshions 
been consulted in the operation. Cold turkey 
draws forth the observation, ‘How odd! I have 
been told that Turkey 


wine, declares 
of the Ottoman empire, that, it is ‘ sublime port? ‘The 
count of the punster inadvertently filling his glass with 
casting ‘the 


inally, 
I think I may safely declare, that, in the whole course 
of my existence, I never saw a bottle of cham 
opened in the presence of a punster, without hearing 
some allusion to real pain.” Here i was interrup 


On re-entering the presence of the ladies, I was 
to find that Mr Pundit exercised a wholesome 
‘orbearance over his facetiousness. But for my lec- 
ture, I feel convinced he would have imp: 
sobriety of us all, by stating we were still in our 
“cups,” without taking off the sting of the allusion 
by the mention of “saucers.” Had my daughter 
asked him if he preferred tea, I am certain he would 
have Yes, ryt like U a 
tter.” ‘ar, however, from 

joke, Me Pundit behaved himaclf like a well 
bred young gentleman, not extremely overburdened 
with intellect ; which is, if not the most admi 
the most estimable of all characters. As a proof 
how much he had profited, Clotilda having indulged 
us, at her mother’s particular request, with “Tell me 
where is Fancy bred,” Mr Pundit most bandsomely 
forbore (evidently in deference to my feelings, for he 
nearly got it out once) to make any 
cakes, or any other species of fancy bread whatever. 

thout have pleced partally your 
without a Pundit. ve it ially in 
power to silence them. ‘The most effectual way is, 
should they begin at meal times, to attack them after 
their first pun ; request the company’s attention, and 
rattle out the whole string. The punster, thus fore- 
stalled, will allow the om to pass off pleasantly, 
the conversation to flow on. 


INFLUENCE OF MANUFACTURES UPON 
HEALTH AND LIFE. 


“THERE are few questions whose complete and satis- 
factory solution furnishes matter of higher import- 
ance, yet points of greater difficulty, than the one re- 
lating to the influence of a upon health 
and life.” So says Mr Noble, a chester surgeon ;* 
and so far at least he speaks truly. Personal interest, 
party politics, and the common infatuation of set- 
ting in opposition two great interests which ought 
never to be dissociated—the agricultural and manu- 


a view to support the preconceived opinions or inte- 
father of 


rests of the parties concerned. Like the 

Tristram Shandy, most inquirers have first planted 
their theory, and then gone about in search of facts 
to support it, instead of the more honest and philoso- 
phical mode of collecting facts and observations, and 
thence drawing the warranted conclusion. The case 
is well put by Mr Noble, who, in alluding to the im- 
mense development of mechanical skill within the last 
half century, and the great consequent extension of 
manufactures, and the increase in the number, size, 
and density of our modern towns, asks the question, 
“ Would not a sound wisdom rather apply itself. to 
discover, by cautious analysis, the real source of the 
attendant evil, and to see if its rectification could not 
be accomplished without the necessity of acting upon 
so contradictory a doctrine as would seem to be in- 
volved in the position, that the condition of man was 
deteriorated by the steady increase of his natural 
powers 
extension of our manufactures, if, in the consequent 


compass, or if, in the application of any new industrial 
process, there be aught at variance with the due pre- 
servation of health, let the fact be honestly stated, 
and there is little fear but the same skil!, to which 
Britain owes her mechanical superiority, is quite ade- 
uate to the correction of the evil. 4 


ion to biscuits, — 


Undoubtedly i, would ; and if, in the 
congregating of vast within a limited 


Mr Noble very properly sets out with a review of 


* Facts and Observations Relative to the Infiuence of Menn-— 
factures upon Health and Life. By Daniel Noble, M.R.C.5.L., &o 
London: Churchill. 1843, 


they come to st oe 
top?” When 
| 
Just before the vacation which succeeded my eldest 
son’s matriculation at Oxford, I received a letter from ; 
né speaker upon this instantly seizes a decanter, and 4 é 7 
unster affects to understand the word to mean hats. 3 
the drawing-room. 
facturing—have each — in defeating the ob- . 
jects of sanatory research ; and hence we find, that in 
most instances the evidence has been collected with 
and countries. I must, however, give you credit | : 
| 
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the vpinions which have hitherto been delivered 
im reference to the influence of the factory system 
on the health of the operatives, and finds that im- 
arp and tbat iti impossible 
a0 contrary i , that it is impossi 
that source to arrive at any correct conclusion. He 
then proceeds himself. The sta- 
tistics upon which he his deductions have 
already appeared in the Journal fg 20, 1842), 
at the time when an outline of present treatise 


was read before the Manchester meeting 
British Association. To a detail of these f. 


3 
: 
i 
ist 


yment in factories is not specially productive 
serofula, stunted growth, or personal deformity. He 


monotonous, not more sc than man 
other employments. Cotton-mills are usuall well. 
venti ; and he agrees with Dr Villermé the 
accusations of unhealthfulness often made against 
them on this score, should rather be attributed to 
labour, want of rest, insufficiency of food, 

its of improvidence, and drunkenness. “ Whilst 
contending, however, that many of the conditions of 
health are as little violated by manufacturing in- 


above that of the operative. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise, when regarded as a whole? Individuals 
thus employed do not spend in the open air more, on 
an. average, than an hour or an hour and a-half in the 
twenty-four ; work is resumed almost the moment the 
meals are consumed, allowing but little rest for the 
initiation of a sound digestion; and in the ease of the 
, there is nearly an entire absence of that delight- 
‘child's, play,’ which the purest er of our 
nature reveal to us as so essential to juvenile health, 
vivacity, and vigour. Causes like these must and do 
more or less the vital energy, and induce, 
certainly, a lower state of the general health than 
would exist with the presence of an opposite state 
of things, as evinced in the pale complexion, the 
attenuated muscle, the t tendency to what is 
technically denominated the subacute form of disease, 
and the tedious and uncertain convalescence. But 
in all this we have nothing peculiar to the fac- 
tory system. With the great majority of the work- 
ing-classes in large towns, the above causes have a 
general operation. There are the foundries, where 
machinery is constructed; there are the joiners’ 
shops, the dye-works, the hat manufactories, the 
tailors’ and milliners’ workrooms ; there are the let- 
ter-press printers’ apartments, the compact counting- 
houses; indeed, with few exceptions, the conditions of 
every kind of labour, in any of our modern cities, 
present almost the same exceptionable points as those 
of our manufactories, some being more or less favoured 
in icular respects. But it may be demanded— 
do I believe that no evils occur, specially, to health 
and life, from the way in which our manufactures are 
conducted? I must frankly acknowledge, that every- 
thing I have either read or seen has led me to the con- 
m, that diseases, peculiarly attributable to manu- 
factures, are not to be found among the population 
dependent upon them. And yet the opposite opinion 
prevails extensively, and has received countenance 
and support from the express statements of many who 
have made this subject a matter of investigation. I 
imagine, however, that preconceived notions have 
biassed the judgment in these cases, when conclusions 
have had to be drawn from the facts observed. I sus- 
pect that a certain effect has been declared, because, 
reasoning from analogy, it seemed fairly to be ex- 
pet: A state of things calculated to affect a novice 
a certain way, does not necessarily produce a simi- 
lar effect upon the experienced ; this wonderfully ac- 
commodating principle in the animal economy is too often 
overlooked in these inquiries ; and hence, it is remark 
able how little confirmatory of the anticipation is the 
actual state of many classes of work peorie. le 
There is no question, however, that this law of accom- 
modation operates only within certain limits; but 
yet there is such a law, and the extent of its action 
should be fairly watched and estimated in all such in- 
vestigations as the present. I conceive, indeed, for my 
own part, that the great mass of disease constant! 
witnessed in the districts where manufactures iourdl 
and so often laid to their account, comes rather from 
the great-town than the factory system.” 
. According to these views, the evils affecting the 
sanatory condition of the working-classes appertains 


the | things 


to their domestic rather than to their industrial rela- 
tions. It is to the neglected state of the waren, 
paving and ey Fae our great towns ; to 
crow of human beings into cellars and other im- 
perfectly-ventilated residences, occasioning damp and 
degrading habits, that greater amount of the evi 
is to be ascribed. “It is impossible,” says Mr Noble, 
“ that causes of this nature can be in constant opera- 
tion without a terrible deterioration of the health of 
those who are subject to such noxious agency ; and I 
feel well convinced that here in these things will 
be found, in combination with destitution and im- 
morality, the effective ew in the production of 
i those who are engaged in 
manufactures. Look at the domestic circumstances 
of the hand-loom weaver, circumstances that have no 
essential connexion with the nature of his occupation ; 
see the miserable wages, the damp cellar-residences, 
the small but crowded apartments—in some cases, 
several pairs of looms, and three or four beds, all 
cram into what properly constitutes but a mode- 
rate-sized room for one bed—the miserable ventilation 
and my supply of solar light. This is a state of 
to the lot of most persons engaged in 
this, and to that of many also in other occupations, 
in, probably, all our rn cities ; ay, and im some 
instances purely from the pernicious i of habit 
or example, seeing that many of the working-classes 
have become so familiarised with this wretched state 
of things, that when improved wages furnish facilities 
for emerging from such horrors, there is no seruple in 
disposing of what, to them, has become superfluity, in 
the most disgusting and brutalising sensuality. It 
would seem as if familiarity with vice and wretchedness 
had blunted the sense alike of morality and shame.” 
Such is the gist of Mr Noble’s views, and 
contain much sensible and sound observation. He 
admits that there are many evils resulting from the 
factory system as it now exists ; among which are too 
long hours, too little time for victuals and recreation, 
a too great and protracted stretch on the physical 
functions, and, in particular, on those of the young 
and tender. Comparing it with other employments, 
however, he perceives in the ventilation, in positions of 
or in the general construction of a well-regu- 
lated factory, nothing to render it peculiarly destruc- 
tive to the physical constitution ; and will not admit 
that it is specially productive of precocious maturity, 
stunted growth, scrofula, or pulmonary consumption. 
These things, taken in conjunction with improvident 
and dissipated habits, no doubt tend greatly to engen- 
der and aggravate disease ; but it is to the domestic 
and residential relations of the factory population that 
we are to look for the crowning evils of their pre- 
sent cor dition. Fever hospitals and dispensaries Mr 
Noble considers as good enough correctives ; but it 
would be much wiser and r to prevent by good 
nursing, cleanly dwellings, and more recreation. 


STORIES OF BROTHERS. 

GUY DE BERE, 
Was it ever, dear reader, your fate to arrive, in a 
usually lively county town, the day after a contested 
election ! or in a watering-place hotel, when the steam 
had been let off, a week after the closing of the gay 
season? If so, you may form some notion, though 
perhaps, after all, an imperfect one, of the contrast 
afforded by the great Dr Y——’s usually noisy and 
overflowing school-room, when, late on the afternoon 
of a foggy and dismal] day (the 24th of December 18—), 
its inmates were reduced to the only three youths 
whom conveyances, more or less aristocratic, had not 
already whirled off to more or less happy Christmas 
firesides. 

Nor was the morning and evening aspect of this 
huge deserted bee-hive more widely contrasted than 
the fate and position of the lads, who yet instinctively 
congregated in the scene of their mutual joys and 


ward sons of a rich Shropshire baronet, were lost in 
conjecture as to the possible cause of delay in the ar- 
rival of the family chariot in which their thirty miles’ 
journey home was usually performed, the third— 
though the son of an individual holding despotic 
sovereignty, all but name, over a large territory in 
America—had, alas! in England no domestic hearth 
to receive and-compensate to him for the distance and 
perils of his natural protectors. 

The London merchant through whose agency he 
had been placed at school, and his expenses there de- 
frayed, had just become involved in the extensive fail- 
ures of the period ; and the elegant villa of his ward’s 
summer recreations, and the splendid town- 
where former Christmas fare had been luxuriously 
enjoyed, were alike shut to him; and with the gene- 
rous fellow-feeling inherent in English youth, the sons 
of Sir George de Bere had determined to bespeak, or 
rather take for granted, their father’s hospitality in 
behalf of their awkwardly-situated foreign comrade, 
when the driving up of the long-expected vehicle: 
raised to their utmost pitch the joyous anticipations of 


the inviters, and the modest misgivings of the invited. 


sorrows. While two of them, the indulged and way- | YU 


“A chaise-and-four !” exclaimed the elder of the 
young De Beres, going to the window ; “ better late 
than never! But” (gazing in surprise at the descent 
of a grave elderly man from the vehicle) “ what bore 
of an old fellow is this he has sent to spoil sport, and 
force a brace of us to go outside this cold weather ?” 


they seemed to the boys—elapsed ; the horses, jaded 
as they were, had time to paw impatiently, and the 
post-boys to walk, thumping their sides, in chill dis- 
comfort on the frozen gravel, and yet no summons 
from Dr Y—— gave the welcome signal for departuzs 
to the yet more impatient group within. 

The boys sat looking into the embers of: the huge 
decaying school-room fire, as if to read there the cause 
of this inexplicable delay, till strange misgivings, they 
knew not exactly why, usurped the place of their late 
buoyant anticipations, and Geoffry, the younger De 
Bere, suddenly exclaimed, “ Suppose papa should have 
been taken ill? The man below looked just like a 
doctor.” 

“ And very iikely indeed, if he were ill, that the 
doctor of all people should leave him!” cried Guy 
the elder and favourite, though with far less of sym- 
pathy in his accent: “To my thinking, the fellow in 
black looked far more like a lawyer.” 

And hig prognostic—slightly founded prognostic— 
was verified ; for, as he spoke, a message from Dr 
Y¥Y—— summoned the brothers to meet in his room 
their father’s solicitor. One glance at the conventional 
solemnity of this functionary’s brow spoke volunies to 
the already presaging face of Geoffry. “Papa is ill, 
sir!” exclaimed the warm-hearted boy. “I see it in 
your face already !” 

“ Sir George has been ill—very ill,” said Dr Y——, 
anticipating with compassionate circumlocution the 
stranger’s possibly abrupt reply; “his sufferings, 
which were great, are happily for himself terminated ; 
but, my dear young friends, it has pleased God to de- 
prive you of a very kind father.” 

Geoffry, susceptible of emotion as a girl, burst into 
a fit of passionate weeping. His elder brother, with 
more of manliness (he was seventeen, and Geoffry 
three years younger), maintained his self-possession ; 
and though shocked and sobered, as any creature 
possessed of common feeling must be, by intelligence 
so disastrous and unexpected, Dr Y——, who, from 
long habit, read boys’ souls as readily as he did their 
exercises, saw, in the involuntary kindling of his proud 
eye, and the flush which, after a momentary 
mantled on his dark cheek, that the supposed heir of 
wealth and title was not insensible to their sudden 

ion. 

The task which lay before the doctor, already a 
heavy one, was not lightened by the glance thus afforded 
into his pupil’s mind and character. But his nerves 
were steeled by its revelations to greater firmness ; 
and with the very feeling, how proud were the hopes 
he was about to demolish, mingled, oddly enough, less 
of regret and reluctance in their overthrow. 

“ Before you begin your melancholy journey,” said 
Dr Y——, “ under the charge of this gentleman (whe 
in the meantime will partake of some refreshment in 
the next room), he has devolved on me, my dear young 
friends, the painful office of unfolding to you some 
particulars in your family history, with which it is in- 
dispensable youshould be madeimmediately acquainted. 
Summon to your aid, Guy, the firmness and self-pos- 
session of which you have just given token, in bearing 
a misfortune, the that can befall a lad of your 
age. The blow which this letter will inflict is of a 
different and more personal nature. Let me see that 
can bear the loss of wealth with as much equani- 
! Your trial, my boy, is a 
hard one; but think how much harder must have been 
the task of penning this.” Z 

The letter, whose unsteady characters too well tes- 
tified the acuteness of the writer’s feelings, addressed 
by the late Sir George to his eldest and ing son, 
ran as follows :— 

“ When read this, my dear and unfortunate boy, 
the hand penned it will be cold in death, and 
the heart that bleeds to inflict an inevitable blow will 
be insensible to its — on obj 
father’s idolatry. our w 
may—and I tremble bué to think their poignancy 
—oh! do not suffer them to lead you to curse an un- 
happy father, or to blight, with even a moment's filial 
impiety, the memory of a mother, alas! ‘ more sinned 
against than sinning’ 

When that mother (in an evil hour for one at least 


mity as that of a 


q 
| “Hush, Guy, he'll hear you,” was his quieter 
though younger brother’s caution. But he might, 
have saved his remonstrance ; for minutes — hours 
y consist 0 medic com parisons ween e 
: deaths which occur in manufacturing towns, towns 
not manufacturing, and rural districts ; from which it 
: appears, that the deaths which oceur from pulmonary 
consumption between the ages of fifteen and forty, 
are not more numerous in manufacturing than in 
other districts. He concludes that this sort of evi- 
dence is in favour of factory districts rather than 
guards, however, against constituting himself as 
apologist of the factory system as it now stands ; he 
believes that the hours (from six in the morning until 
seven or eight at night, with half hour’s pauses for 
‘ breakfast and tea, and an hour for dinner) are too 
conditions—to the young more especially. He deni 
that the occupation is necessarily pues in any 
“ constrained position ;’ but admits that it is tedious 
you 
Geo! 
ny 
was 
dustry as by the immense proportion of other pur- fn 
7 \ suits of the working people, I still believe that factory still, 
labour is on many accounts injurious ; that is to say, exel 
when contrasted with the state of the classes raised tion 
ve 
| dor 
is 
wan 
if tl 
it 
boy: 
sum 
gra’ 
this 
no 1 
tell: 
fort 
ster 
| ear 
wor 
vait 
spir 
of 
joine er or with mine, her 
yet undissolved vows were another’s ; and ere release 
from ties too sacred I now see and feel to have been 
broken, could be accelerated, even by the mutual 
} wish of those long severed on every other point in . 
the you, my first and best-beloved 
ild, saw ight 
| ES | Even to one 20 young in the world’s ways, I need 
YUM 
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that, loved 

as you have 

was all, or 

nearly all, he could bestow, another must be, in the 
eye of the law, my heir— unconscious, loving, 
and, oh! remember, wholly innocent Geoffry, whose 
heart, I know, will bleed as truly in cman 6 
brother, as mine in ee son ! to him 
still, as he, I am confident, be to you, a bro- 
ther. Though he must, per force, wrest an empty 
title i the satisfaction 


os, 


spirit by sharing with you, w 


@ parent’s right to impose. At eighteen, you will, I 
know, be in mind and character lads 
of twenty-one. At eighteen years of age, as many 
thousands will be yours, on simply claiming them at 
my banker’s, unfettered by even any wish of mine as 
to their appropriation, save a dying parent’s prayer 
that the name and fortune they may enable you to 
carve for yourself, may compensate those it is his hard 
lot (a death-bed teaches me to say), the penalty of his 
crime, to snatch from you.” 

the letter was well finished, the arms of the 
warm-hearted younger brother were twined round 
the elder’s reluctant neck ; and he was exclaiming, 
with the generous recklessness which formed the chief 
feature of his character, “ Never mind, Guy, what 
anybody says, not even poor dear papa on his death- 
bed! How could he think for a moment I would rob 
you of either title or estate? I would not be Sir 
Geoffry, and you plain Guy de Bere.” 

“You forget I am not even plain Guy de Bere !” 
was the bitter reply of one to whom the idea of obli- 

ion, even to a brother, would have been worse than 
of name and birthright. 

“ And surely you do not forget that we are brothers 
still, Guy, let the world call us by what names it will !” 
exclaimed the deeply-wounded. boy, on whose affec- 
tionate heart the sudden revolution in their fortunes 
gave his hitherto domineering brother a new and ten- 

erer claim. “ Let us share, and share alike, as dear 
advised and expected, whatever he has left behind 
im ; and never vex me nor yourself more about which 
is eldest or youngest according to law. We don’t 
want the law to tell us how to love each other; and 
if the law wont let you be Sir Guy, thank 
it can’t force me to be Sir Geoffry !” 

“There is a law more sacred and binding, my dear 
boys,” interposed the deeply moved Dr Y——, “ which 
summons you to the joint filial office of laying in the 
grave the head of your late lamented parent. With 
this law, the conventional ones of man’s making have 
no right to interfere. As nothing is known, Mr ome 
tells me, or even suspected at Park of any in- 
formality in the —- line of succession (though 
steps are already taken to establish it elsewhere), my 
earnest advice to you both is, to let things take their 
wonted course till the funeral is over ; and suffer no 
vain punctilio or cold consideration of what may tran- 
spire hereafter, to mar the solemnity of your joint act 
of duty to a parent, whose errors, be they what they 
may, have originated in misjudging affection.” 

“T will be an interloper nowhere, and least of all 
at my father’s grave!” was again the elder’s bitter 
reply. In vain did the kind Geoffry plead—the 
doctor remonstrate: misfortune had made an inde- 
wa man of his late pupil, and all he would accept 

his brother was accommodation in the carriage 
for himself and their transatlantic comrade to the next 
stage ; where, stepping with him into the first coach 
for town, he proceeded at once to the house of the 
banker with whom was deposited his late father’s 


legacy. 

Having sent up the letter to prove his identity, he 
astonished the man of money by the calm self-posses- 
sion with which he unfolded to him his unalterable 
resolve of accompanying his young American school- 
fellow, in the first instance, to Cornwall, for instruc- 


scheme. 

“I was to be food for powder at any rate,” said the 

| sor boy bitterly; “and whether I died fighting 

Spain here, or against her in some obscure skir- 
mish out yonder, there’s none to care now. I dreamt, 

as I was, of taking young J—— to Bere Park 
for the holidays ; he’ll take me to Mexico for life in- 
stead, that’s all! You'll give us the needful, sir, in 
the meantime, surely, with eighteen thousand in your 
hands, and an empire for security? You not 
like to see me dabbling with Jews?” 

With a youth of such determination, and know- 
ledge of so much (and that not the best) of this world’s 
ways, there was nothing for it on the of one not 
“having authority,” but to advise suggest. Mr 
G—— consented to advance enough of coming 


year’s interest on the youth’s patrimony for present 
subsistence in Cornwall, and the residue a year 
hence for passage-money to America. On the disposal 
of the capi it w be time enough to consult 
when it become due. And, hardly knowing 
to marvel at the boy’s iron nature, or 

i possession in such trying circumstances, the 
secret, and saw him and 
his gentler comrade safe off for-Truro. 

It is not to be wondered that, in a mine at the 


and his sorro pil, the new Geoffry, whom, 
on his return after the holidays, every nook of the 
layground and school-room reminded of his loved and 


t brother. They had forgotten the name of the 
banker mentioned in the late baronet’s letter, and if 


they had rememberd it, they would have been little 
the wiser. 


and, 
Guy 


year had come and $ 
ctual to the day that made him eighteen, 
olinaro (for he had. taken and thus travestied 


his mother’s maiden name of “ Miller”) presented | the 


himself in Broad Street, to arrange about and receive 
his unfettered bequest. He anticipated the cautious 
trustee’s objection to vesting the whole in so unsettled 
& country as Mexico, by coolly saying he had decided 
on leaving L.5000 in his hands, for an English commis- 
sion, should he live to return, and choose to buy one ; 
or to devolve, in case of his death, or its remaining 
unclaimed for ten years, on his improvident younger 
brother. “He'll be out at elbows long before that 
time,” said his precocious elder. “ Let him come 
to school with his pockets ever so full, not a sous 
was there in them at the end of the first fortnight. 
But to business. Twelve thousand you will be kind 
enough to remit in bills to Mexico; and the 
odd thousand we shall require for outfit. We sail 
in the Britannia from Falmouth. The miners and 


machinery (J——’s department) will be on board in a | was 


week. ‘The armsand accoutrements are mine, and we 
must join them in ten days at farthest.” 

This has been a long story already, and to tell how 
the young adventurers sped, would swell it beyond all 
compass, Their arrival found the father of the one on 
a throne, ephemeral, indeed, as it proved, but, while it 
endured, em, All it wanted was that strange 
lack in every El Dorado, namely, money ; and, backed 
with twelve thousand pounds, the heir-apparent’s friend 
was an officer forthwith, and a colonel ere long, with 
as many shares in the really mines his English 
skill and wealth helped to refit, as in the speculative 
marts of Europe soon tripled his capital. “Make 
hay while the sun shines, my good fellow,” wrote his 
astonished agent; “with thirty thousand against 
your name in the bank of England, you can set up 
for emperor yourself, if your friend’s pa should be 
ousted.” ‘he consummation thus lightly alluded to 
was not far off, and a man too amiable for the set he 
acted with, was thrown back on that “ post of honour” 
in civil commotions, a “ private station.” With his 
retirement terminated all Guy’s interest in the affairs 
of New Spain ; but the military ardour there imbibed 
had taken deep possession of his soul ; and disgust at 
revolutions becoming mingled with admiration for the 
Spanish character, he longed to transfer his sword to 
the cause of Spain. Handing over to his friend, for a 

additional sum, his remaining interest in the 
stil t mines they had jointly explored, he 
join ready more than half a Spaniard in com- 
erm ideas, and he Peninsular army. 
vious, however, to this removal, and to ible 
collision with his own countrymen, he availed himself 
of a sabre-cut in the face in his last skirmish, which 
would enable him to defy ition, to desire the 
banker to spread the report of his death, and to pay 
over, on the faith of it, the L.5000 which, pot of 
his father’s x peer pride had always him 
wiThe doods pseudo-Spaniard 
try of t paniard were 
not long in attracting the attention of the English 
general P——., intercourse with whom and his staff 
so far revived in Guy’s breast long dormant English 
feelings, that, avowing himself of British extraction, 
and very | as such the well-known Irish nom de 
guerre of Nugent, he joined as a volunteer the stan- 
dard of his country, and took a prominent share in 
most of the battles in which it waved triumphant. 
The contest ended, he came to England with 
ribbons and orders, with the fame and mien of a 
and what heroes seldom have to boast of—a large 
accumulating fortune. For this he had, from the first, 
muc te among his count wit inquir- 
ing, as if idly, about the proceedings of the baronet of 
Bere Park, who--his elder brother being now seven- 
and-twenty—had been for some three or four years of 
age. These had sufficed to make him, as Guy pre- 
dicted, an embarrassed man ; not from either vice or 
profusion in his personal ex iture, but facility of 
disposition, and a foolish dislike of being outdone in 
by those around him. To this been added 
the expense entailed by a high connexion ; for a cer- 
tain 


rightful heig ; for whom, to do her justice, she had in 
ference. i only part pos- 
sessions which Guy really, after the first shock, 
brother ; and, forgetting that his boyish 


love for her had never been he had a sort of 
satisfaction in learning that she was extravagant, and 
had half ruined her husband. 

“She must ruin him quite before I shall be satis- 
fied !? was the ejaculation of one who, as the hand- 
some and distingué millionaire, Count Nugent, was 
the lion of tne London society, with which it cost his 
sister-in-law so much to keep up. It was not leng 
ere an estate lying close to Bere Park, and most de- 
sirable for its r, came into the market. But 
while, even at the market price, it would have ineon- 

i Sir Geoffry to buy it be Lady Anne and 
her friends kept urging him to do), it rose suddenly 
and provokingly in value, in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of a competitor in the person of the Penin- 
sular hero, General Nugent, whose professed predilec- 
tion for a residence in ——shire no one could compre- 
hend. And still less was his conduct understood w' 
after remaining in the field long enough to raise the 
property some thousands to the purchaser, he with- 
drew from it just in time to see it knocked down at 

enhanced price to Sir Geoffry. 
It was the same on other occasions, when fate 
seemed to take pleasure in pitting them against each 
other. The death of a distant branch of the De Beres 
threw open to sale a lot of pictures, of little value save 
baronet, who had set his 
. No such 


to buy the estate next door on 
which hi 
lant himself down within six or seven miles of them, 
by pong gegen residence ; and so palpable 
his design to outshine and eclipse the former 


report was premature, for he married 
nobody ; but he was all the more the fashion, and 
gave such fétes, and such balls, and such archery meet- 
ings, that the very shoals of visitors who came for 
them to Bere Park, cost its owners as much as giving 
entertainments themselves. So they gave them, in 
rivalry and retaliation, till the country season came 
to a close, and with it Sir Geoffry’s resources for 
carrying on the war of reprisals either in town or 
country. He iad been content to drive a pair, and 
his wife her pretty ponies, till Nugent’s four 
tailed Andalusians astonished every gentleman 
the county. In short, the old country gentleman 
had bled to the last drop for the honour of Eng- 
land and the family ; but the long purse and cool in- 
solence of the Don had carried the day hollow. 
Guy de Bere had carried his point—the vow of his 
= heart on first reading his father’s letter. 
rother was a ruined man, and Bere Park mortgaged 
up to its full value; and he, through the agents, whom 
money can always command, holder 


velties from all parts of the world ; then declared him- 

i ugent) the mortgagee over the 
property, and insisted on the alternative of payment 
or possession. It was, alas! as matters stood, 
ternative at all! and with a sad and sorrowful heart, 
Lae were handed over 
to him. 

He cast on them one proud satisfied glance ; then. 
coolly folding them in a fresh envelope, addressed to 
“the Lady Anne de Bere,” and marked in the corner 
with the initials (in a well-known sehool-boy hand) of 
G— de B——, took the packet himself to Dover. 

It was his purpose to lay them with his own hand 
(watching his opportunity when the party should be 
out) on his sister-in-law’s table at the Ship Inn ; 
where she and her husband were awaiting the then 

fair wind for Calais. 


though not evil, yet shunned the face of 


same destined to 

ones ! 
But on advancing into the large and dimly-lighted 
room, he found, too late to retreat, that it was not 
unoccupied. On the rug, at its upper end, two lovely 
boys (attended by a vainly interposing nurse) were 
struggling violently for the possession of a favourite 


playt ing: and as the interloper emerged from be- 
a 
homely 


ecreen, he caught the words, which, 
and familiar’ as they were in aursery pars 


shielding lis Ilathers memory, and speaking peace 
of 
8 years, however, must pass first, ave no’ 4 
unmindful of a ¥ eo duty. The savings of ten 7 
entirely—a debt rather than a bequest or boon—that 
1 clog them with no restraints, which I have forfeited In t s 
pl 
M 
thing! Again was Count Nugent in the way, and - 
and yet, after all, those hundreds came, as if conj 
thence, from Sir Geoffry’s already drained coffers, ; 
That béte noire, in the meantime, of Lady Anne’s— 
that “ Mordecai in the king’s gate’’ of her husband’s 
i 
eaders of fashion in the said to 
be on the eve of marrying the duke’s daughter, 
that his wife might take precedence of poor Lady : 
Anne. 
shilling upon it. | place was to et 5 7 
he took it, eg with no seeming thoughts of resi- i 
dence ; and while the owners were sadly Fewer Ae a 
for a ten years’ expatriation—new furnished it 
rag. he on her magnificent conservatory — built 
the splendid billiard-room to match, which even Sir 
Geoffry had felt was a thing to be desired rather than 
accomplished—re-stocked the garden with exotic no- 
tions in mining, which it was part of the object of the ; 
stay of the latter in England to acquire; and at the : 
expiry of a year, when his capital should become due, : 
to transfer it and himself, along with his friend, to 
the country of his future adoption ; making it an ex- - - 
press stipulation with the bewildered banker, as he He had not long arrived in the hotel, when the 
valued his deceased friend’s memory, and his injured hanger-on employed by him to give notice, reported : 
son’s future well-being, that he would preserve the the lady and gentleman in No. 4, gone out with a ; 
most inviolable secrecy as to every part of the above guide to see Shakspeare’s cliff. Fearless, therefore, as 
regarded_interruption, but_stealthily as one whose 
purpose 
—De 
home (thanks to him) of his only brother. . 
He came there, as we said, to deposit the packet, 
unsuspected, and then depart—depart for ever! in the 
| 
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lance, directed, on his ear and heart | Each was provided with a thick lump of “ damper,” which | British Museum severally enumerated, as 
yt on don't be 20. spitefal’ and had been served out to amuse them until the more sub- | we suspect to be the case in France and the 


stantial repast should be prepared. The clothing of these 


possible 
fashion. ey were clean, however, and cheerful, but 
inclined to have a lanky appearance, like little weeds 
running to seed. This, I ascertained afterwards, was 
the general aj of the children born in the 
* * e entered the habitation, which con- 


number would be, perhaps 400,000, an amount which, 
though large, is still vastly inferior to 700,000. We have 
lately seen in the news an amusing 

which we believe to be ly accurate, that the pened 
books in the British Museum library occupy ten miles of 
shelf, We are not about to give here the mileage, nor 
the superficial, nor the cubic contents of the Euro) 
libraries ; for even if they were measured or om 
cubed with tolerable accuracy, their relative h, or 
surface, or bulk, would be no criteria by which to judge 
of their relative value. Munich might well afford to part 
with its disposable 100,000 volumes, re even of 


Eng- 
lish gentleman, Mr Grenville. Our purpose in mentioning 
eaiauunnton’ details is, that our readers may be able 
to form some idea of what a catalogue of books ona 
large ecale must really be. If the number of 
books and brochures in the British Museum be 
the titles or entries would be at least 500,000. In the 
first volume of the new we find about 1000 

Aristotle.— 


oe anges H Kiss little Geff, and give him his own 
3 mamma will never love you.” 

“ Who said 1 would not love my boy? and why ?” 
eried a soft voice, as Lady Anne—too sad at heart 


: 
i 
f 


space was di 
off into two small bed-rooms, Opposite to the entrance 
of the house a door led taja place, which served for a 
kitchen ; and it was from that spot that the as 
i t 


violent, proceeded. 
of boards, on which were di sundry tin iki 
ives and forks. A gigantic 
green bottle, containing rum, graced one corner of the 
table, and in the centre was set, as a place of honour, 
the pannikin of milk which had been obtained by the 
united efforts of the establishments within reach. And 


entries or titles under the name of 
petucsity, had possessed himself of the packet in the | now the hostess emerged from the back bearing Quarterly Review. - 
s hand, and running with it to Lady Anne | in her hands an enormous dish of mutton-chops, whic 
for whom he saw it addressed), and holding it was quickly followed by another dish, in which appeared PUBLIC WALKS. 
; over his head, cried out, “ You shan’t have it, | a sort of doughy cake. “I thought,” said the lady of | In Austria and France (says Mr ) there is 
; mamma, till you kiss and are friends with your own | the house, “ you would like a cake in the pan better than | scarcely a single town without a commodious public - 
dear Guy !” a damper, so here it is. Edward, help the penne 1 


walk, shaded by trees, and furnished with benches. 
Throughout Switzerland the same remark applies, and 
there the situation chosen is frequently very picturesque, 
and the promenade is kept with that neatness for which 
the Swiss are remarkable. The most beautiful are the 


they have had a long walk, and must be hungry.” 

hospitable intimation was ded to by her husband, 
who forthwith thrust out of the large dish three or four 
of the chops into a plate, and handed them to me. 


“ Help ys to my Cascinne of the Arno, the 
»,» | used to the ways of the place. Where's ° | China aj possessing one of the most mag- 
Lady Anne was mechanically uttering, one WhO; | from camp. And the salt! Well, that is unlucky. I | Strado del Po at Turin (whence the Alps, clothed in 
questioned in his sleep, replies ina dream, when her | declare there's not an atom left. Well, you must do | snow, are seen rising in a vast semicircle to the north and 
= resting suddenly on the initials in the corner of | without it, or we can send to Conolly’s farm, not three | west) ; and the terrace commanding the lakes and the 
packet in her hand, she shrieked out, “Guy | miles off. I know they’ve got salt there, for they were | mountains of Savoy and Chablais, at Lausanne. But 
alive {” and — in stupor on the carpet beside her | to salt down a bullock to-day.” “Don’t trouble your- | Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Basle, Milan, Parma, Modena, 
wondering children. 


self,” said Crab [the fellow-traveller of the narrator] ; 
“Pve got some salt in my pocket—in this kangaroo 
jacket, which the bush-rangers gave me for mine. I 
daresay they’ve missed the salt before now, confound 

With this he inserted his fingers into a recess 
of his hairy garment, and produced a small quantity of 
a blackish and gritty substance. “ Ah !” said our hostess, 
“that’s come from Saltpan Plains. Well, any is better 
than none.”— Tales of the Colonies, or the Adventures of an 
Emigrant, newly 

STATISTICS OF LARGE LIBRARIES. 

Of the number of works which have been printed since 
the year 1450, there exist no sufficient data to enable us 
to form a certain estimate ; and, so far as we know, the 
Statistical Society have not yet grappled with the sub- 
ject. The number of volumes claimed to be 
4 twelve greatest libraries of Europe, is as follows :— 

Bibliothéque du Roi, in Paris, ,000 ; Munich, 
500,000, of which one-fifth at the least are duplicates ; 
Copan. 400,000 ; St Peters , 400,000 ; Berlin, 

20,000 ; Vienna, 300,000 ; the British Museum, 270,000 ; 
Dresden, 250,000 ; the Bibliothéque de [ Arsenal, in Paris, 
200,000; the Bibliothéque de St Genevieve, in Paris, 
200,000 ; the Brera library, in Milan, 200,000 ; Géttin- 
gen, 200,000. These are vague numbers, and, be it re- 
membered, not of works, but of volumes. We may assume 
with certainty that each of these libraries contains a pro- 

ion of its number, perhaps one-tenth, which is not to 
found in the other eleven ; and we may assume with 
equal certainty that a vast number of works do not 
exist in any of the twelve which are to be found in the 
many libraries of Europe below the number of 200,000. 
If we take 2,500,000 of works or volumes, to express the 
number which have been printed—and in our opinion 
this is far below the actual truth—we find that no lib 


Lucca, Padua, and other Swiss and Italian towns, have 
each their public walks and gardens. Many of their 
walks have been formed and dedicated to the public by the 
munificence of individuals ; and it seems extraordinary 
that our wealthy and erous nation, where 

is of value, an leads to wer, should be eetied ie 
these respects even by those who care little for the 
people, and have no part or lot with them. 


When she revived, two forms were bending over 
her, whose softened images might be traced (as if re- 


brethren still. “ You will stay among us, ~— 
whispered Lady Anne anxiously, as—alluding to her 
lately overboard 


unopened ther his joy that there 
would no r be any necessity for their ir eames 


But England, hard as it had been for one so happy 
there as Lady Anne to leave it, had, alas ! no charms 
for. Guy de Bere. A youth of high hopes dashed, a 

; - manhood devoted to smoothing for a brother the road 
to ruin, and thus earning a brief, and hollow, and now 
triumph, these were not scenes and pas- 
sages to blend with the hallowed feelings of home. 
An hour of emotion, deep and precious though it be, 
and dwelt on in after times as sacred, suffices not to 
ebange the nature of man, and obliterate the stern 
ebaracters of a lifetime. 

Cireumstances, over which he had no control, had 
made Guy an early alien—he was a wanderer from 
habit—from predilection, a soldier and a Spaniard. 

: with them a few brief weeks in Paris, ere embark- 

. ing at Nantes for Havannah. He returned to the 

: land which had first welcomed the outcast, and fell 

n. 


THE ART OF BEING AGREEABLE. 


The true art of being agreeable is to appear well 
pleased with all the company, and rather to seem well 
entertained with them than to bring entertainment to 
them. A man thus disposed, perhape, may have not 
much learning, nor any wit; but if he has common 
sense, and something friendly in his behaviour, it con- 
ciliates men’s minds more than the brightest parts 
without this disposition ; and when a man of such a tun 
comes to old age, he is almost sure to be treated with 
—o. It is true, indeed, that we should not dissemble 

flatter in company ; but a man ms | be very 


3 


person so exactly formed to please, t he will gain 
upon every one that hears or beholds pee dis- 
position is not merely t ift of nature, but juently 
the effect of much know of the world, and a com~ 
mand over the passi Spectat 


A PROTECTION FROM GNAT STINGS, 


object of their attacks, insomuch that after a long day's 
sport, he has more than once returned with his face and 
eyelids swoollen and smarting. He was lucky p> 
season, however, to discover an infallible remedy. Having 
taken up his yee near a woollen manufactory, it was 
remarked, in his presence, that the factory-chil who, 
in the course of their labours, used olive oil, con- 
sequently retained some of it about their persons, were 
never stung on going through the woods. Our angler 
immediately took the hint, and rubbed his face with the 
same lubricant. Not a single teased him from that 
time. After-experiments of the same kind were made 
with the same result. Hence it is reasonable to conclude, 
that olive oil applied to the skin is an effectual remedy 
against the stings of gnats. It is, we have heard, an 
ascertained fact, that the olive tree itself enjoys an 
immunity from insects far greater than other. 


DOUBTING. 


When there is a great deal of smoke and no clear 
flame, it argues much moisture in the matter; yet it 
witnesseth, certainly, that there is fire there; and 
therefore dubious questioning is much better evidence 
than that senseless deadness which most take for be- 
lieving. Men that know nothing in sciences, have no. 
doubts. He never truly believed, who was not made first 
sensible and convinced of unbelief. Never be afraid to 
doubt, if only you have the disposition to believe ; and: 
doubt, in order that you may end in believing the truth. 


A NEW SOUTH WALES PARM-HOUSE LN 1817. 


it asa mirror into which I was about to look the 
reflection of the condition which in a little time I was | such an estimate as we have made should be so vague 
as it is; but it does surprise us that the amounts of 
their numbers should also be, as they in fact are, nearly 
as vague. Whatever difliculty there may be in ascer- 
taining the literary contents of a library, one would sup- 
pose it to be a comparatively easy task to with 
some degree of accuracy, the numerical amount of 


had acquired a bluish cast, from exposure to the atmo- 
— and had a slatish By one end of 
house was a rough- piece stone-work 

| formed of pieces of stone procured near the 
&§ spot, and the end wall and ch . At the 
of the. was tolesahiy of wheat, 

; trees, forming an occasional 


times, tens and hundreds of thousands have been spoken 
of familiarly. To what is said of the 700,000 volumes in 
the Alexandrian library, founded 4 een | Phila- 
delphus, we attach just so much faith as we do to the 
legend of the 11,000 virgins of Cologne. The Gdéttingen 
library has been quoted repeatedly the number of 
300,000. We have now before us, in the writing of the 
librarian, Dr Benecke, that in 1835, though it had 300,000 
works, it had but 200,000 volumes, the ber which we 
have used in our statement. The Bibliothéque du Roi, at 
Paris, professes to have 650,000 or 700,000 volumes. Now, 
we have seen the rooms in the Rue Richelieu, from the 
ground floor, where the books on vellum, the editiones 
principes and the incunalula of the t phic art, are 
secluded from the profane eyes of vulgar readers, to the 
show-rooms on the first floor, where the public wander 
and wonder, and the dismal garrets above, full of masses 
of unbound and uncatalogued books “in dire confusion 
piled ;” we have also seen the British 
and its well-packed and well-ordered sheives, and we find 
,| it yey — the relative — given with 
t tive space of each library, to pelieve that 
one is leas thap one-half of the other. Great allowance 
must be made for modes of enumeration. If every bro- 
chure and every pam , and every volume of 
novel, every German t and every one of the 
pamphlets on the French alone, which the 


iustantly made on the carcass, as a man was busily em- 
yed in cutting it up. At the same time, a sun- 
it very pretty face became visible at the door of the 
house, instantl 
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| | | 
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| 
relling again ! and your mother and yourselves going 
- to bid good-by for 
It was no marvel if mother stood rooted with 
surprise on the threshold of the room from which 
she was ing. A dark-haired and dark-browed 
tenting over her already reconciled dar- 
be kissed, met a rougher lip than that of his quick 
but warm-hearted playfellow, who himself was | 
snatched (with a wild fervour, which paled even his 
: dark glowing cheek) to the intruder’s heart. eae, 
’ , tone, changed and deepened as it was, brought earlier | 
| nursery _~ at once to the mind of her who stood 
| 
1 
flected) in the infant pair at her feet. A tear had 
been wiped from either manly cheek ; a grasp of the 
hand exchanged, that spoke the long-estranged ones 
| | 
| prudent silence where he cannot concur, and a pleasing 
| assent where he can. Now and then you meet with a 
Anglers, whose sport entices them to the wooded banks 
of rivers, are often seriously stung by swarms of gnats. 
f A skilful friend of ours has been hitherto an especial 
| contains much more than a quarter of the books whic 
| 
ore : gies | volumes—a purely mechanical process. But such is not 
the case ; and it is therefore very difficult to institute 
& positive comparison between any two libraries. At all 
small more-yen %,. one side was a garden, paled in 
with palings of t i -bark tree split into irregular 
aspect of the most luxuriant vegetation. In front of the 
house a smal! tree was left standing, from one of the 
: boughs of which was suspended a sheep newly killed, 
i At the sight of our approach, it seems, an attack was 
— 
nediately he within, proclaiming that some culi- but hath an 
} mary preparation was put in progress. At a little dis- obligation to be honest: t) may be sometimes temp- 
tance was heard the bleating of a small flock of sheep, tations to be otherwise, but, all cards cast up, he shall 
for evening was now set in ; and from another quarter find it the greatest ease, the highest profit, the best 
on dziver, leasure, the most safety, and the noblest fame, to lay 
| . with an immense gz of his whip, and a prodigious fold of the horns of this altar, which, in all assays, can in 
i deal ob sg org slowly drew near with a huge load himself protect him.—Feltiam, 
of wood for fuel. We were in the act of entering the 
“house, when our passage was impeded by a tiny swarm 
of littl 
| of the 
~ 
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